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THE BRITISH MISSION TO MOROCCO: SIR C, EUAN-SMITH TEARING UP THE PROPOSED TREATY IN THE PRESENCE OF THE VIZIER. 


FROM NOTES AND SKETCH BY MR. WALTER B. HARRIS 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The Paris Figaro informs us that M. Zola’s latest novel, 
*‘Le Débacle,” filled 1033 sheets of paper, and that he 
used ‘* 50Q@ goosequills, 225 of which had white and the 
remainder yellow beaks, except for the last chapter, which 
he wrote with a steel nib, so as to be more forcible.” These 
interesting literary statistics are quite novel; and it is sad 
to think how much we have missed through their being so. 
What a pity that Lockhart never thought of telling us 
how many goosequills went to each Waverley novel! If 
steel nibs had been invented in Scott's day, the last chapters 
would doubtless have been more forcible. We are further 
informed that M. Zola ‘* consumed four and a quarter pints 
of black ink and half a pint of red” during the com- 
position of the work in question. As it is quite impossible 
that even one pint of ink can be used in the ordinary way 
in writing a novel, it is clear that the word ‘‘ consumed” 
is to be taken literally. The novelist took the ink inter- 
nally, just as water is administered to a pump to set 
it going; the red ink was probably reserved for the 
inspiration of those chapters which deal with the battles. 
On the other hand, it is possible he kept knocking 
over his inkstand in the excitement of composition, 
since we read that ‘‘he was twice compelled to renew 
his blotting- pad.” What strange, considering 
this peculiarity of detail, we are not informed whether he 
inked his fingers. 





seems 


De Quincey tells us that a regret he carried with him 
like a burden to the end of his life was his failure to meet 
the poor street-girl who had been so kind to him in his 
boyhood after he had the means of recompensing her for her 
charity. Why he calls Oxford Street ‘‘ stonyhearted ” was, 
perhaps, because, though night after night he watched for 
her there, that unhappy benefactress of his was never 
beheld again. Even more sad than this sense of being 
unable to show ourselves grateful for a service, is our 
inability to repay a pecuniary obligation from a stranger, 
not through our impecuniosity, but from some forgetful- 
ness or mischance. My readers may have observed of late 
an advertisement in the daily papers which is obviously 
the evidence of a remorse of this description. I have known 
several such cases. The wife of a captain in the Navy was 
about to start from Waterloo Station to join her husband 
at Portsmouth, when, on going to the ticket-office, she 
found her purse had been stolen. A gentleman who was 
leaving the station, and noticed her extreme distress of 
mind, inquired its cause, and at once purchased her ticket 
for her. In her hurry and alarm she could only pour forth 
her thanks, which he hastened away to avoid, and she 
utterly forgot to ask him for his address. Her husband, 
who was a proud and sensitive man, on hearing what had 
happened, took the matter seriously to heart, and, indeed, 
never forgot it. He advertised for his wife’s unknown 
benefactor, and was always haunted by the conviction 
that he had come to the conclusion she was an impostor. 
If he had given her his card and had lost it, 
he might have had more reason for such a suspicion, 
A man of any intelligence generally 


she 


and yet not much. 
knows whether in such cases he has been fooled or not, 
and perhaps guesses exactly what has happened; and, at 
all events, the sum in which he has been mulcted has a 
very small value in his eyes compared with that which it 
assumes in those of the unfortunate recipient of his kind- 
ness. It may be added—though it is difficult to imagine a 
gentleman behaving otherwise in such circumstances—that 
everybody is not so kind, and some poor ladies in like 
straits have had no opportunity of lamenting a debt unpaid, 
because the money was never lent tothem. It should be 
said, perhaps, as to this last matter, in fairness to human 
nature, that some persons are so constituted that the idea 
of being taken in, even in small things, is so repugnant to 
them, and also so omnipresent, that they shrink by instinct 
from these obvious responsibilities. But, even so, though 
we may acquit them of meanness, they indulge in a brutal 
egotism, at the risk of inflicting great distress and trouble 
upon a delicate and innocent fellow-creature. They will 
be taken in, it is quite certain, before they die, and one 
hopes it will be for a much larger sum, to a far less 


interesting person. 


One is glad to hear that the black old lady who came 
all the way from Liberia to see her Majesty has had her 
wish amply gratified. There is something not a little 
pathetic in her aspiration, considering that, having at one 
time been a slave, she regarded the Queen as ‘“‘ the Mother 
of the Free,” and that she had no credentials beyond a 
quilt of her working which ‘‘she hoped the Queen would 
accept from her.” She goes back perfectly satisfied with 
her interview—as well she might be, since she was wel- 
comed by the whole royal family; but her account of it 
differs from those reminiscences of royalty to which we are 
all so well accustomed. Being slightly deaf, as most of us 
are at seventy-six, the low, courtly voices were unintel- 
ligible to her; but instead of this being a source of 
embarrassment, as it is to a good many people, it convince] 
her of the warmth of her reception. ‘‘I cannot tell what 
they said, but they spoke very soft, and I think they must 
have been saying blessings to me.” ‘This speaks well for 
human nature in Liberia. I am rather deaf myself, so 
everybody seems to be “‘speaking soft” to me, but the 
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idea that they are invoking blessings upon me, I am 
ashamed to say, has never entered into my head. 


A great English poet (somewhat elliptically) sings of 
‘the pasture Trent,” but the ‘‘ Pasteur Seine” will have 
henceforward a more personal signification. The Paris 
authorities, who still believe in that arch humbug, are at 
present engaged in ‘‘ Pasteurising ” the Seine water with a 
view to avert the cholera, a new example of Mrs. Parting- 
It has, moreover, been discovered that ‘‘ mere 
will not put a full-stop to the 
He survives after being 


ton’s mop. 
boiling and baking” 
‘*comma-shaped _ bacillus.” 
subjected for six hours to a temperature of 165 degrees, 
so that the hot milk for our coffee will be all boiled away. 
What does not end in smoke with these scientific gentry 
ends in steam. 


It is not often that anyone who is anyone has a good 
word to say for the amateur. Every man’s hand is against 
him, and in the majority of cases his hand is against him- 
self. In literature this is especially the case. It is true 
that Lord Byron used to maintain that half-a-dozen persons 
of his acquaintance among the aristocracy could write 
better if they chose than the authors by profession of his 
day; but, as they never did choose, we have still only his 
lordship’s word for it— 
The world that credits what is done 
Is blind to all that might have been, 

and in these days there is certainly ‘‘no shadow feared of 
man’ so much as that thrown by the amateur contributor 
as he comes (with an introduction from a common friend) 
into the editor’s sanctum. For my part, I do not believe in 
the amateur as compared with the professional in any walk 
of life, except, perhaps, the space that lies between the 
wickets; moreover, even in that case, the line of demar- 
cation between the ‘‘gentleman” and the “player” is 
rather indistinctly marked. As tea the amateur billiard- 
player, though he may have ‘carried a piece of chalk 
in his waistcoat pocket and called the marker ‘Jack’” 
for twenty years, Jack can always give him points and 
beat him, and still keep a point or two in reserve. 
There are many excellent ‘‘ gentlemen riders” in the 
world, but if we had a thousand pounds dependent on a 
race we should prefer a jockey pure and simple—and a 
very rare jockey he would be—without the gentlemanli- 
ness, to ride for us. In the current volume of the ‘“* Bad- 
minton Library,” however, Mr. Pilkington, who is an 
authority upon such matters, gives it as his opionion that 
a good amateur climber would be fully equal to a guide 
but for his local knowledge, and that when the locality 
is strange to both he proves the better man. This is 
interesting, and may, perhaps, be true; but it is a question 
which I shall never see settled with my own eyes, unless 
from a very great distance. 


Among the many entertainments we agree to praise, 
but in reality do not much care about—such as scientific 
lectures, Greek plays, and after-dinner speeches—is the 
picnic. This is a relaxation not adapted for a climate the 
summer of which has been described as ‘‘ three fine days 
and a thunderstorm.” Even when it is probable that the 
day will be wet, and possible that we may be in for the 
thunderstorm, such is the resolution of the British character 
that, having once decided upon this species of relaxation, it 
is seldom put off; it being shrewdly suspected that a pro- 
rogation of the event would be equivalent to a dissolution, 
since it is only one or two bold spirits who propose a 
picnic and carry the rest of us with them wi ¢ armis. 
The prorogation, indeed, never happens with the lower 
middle class, because their holidays are rare, and have to 
be arranged beforehand; wet or fine, they go, and if the 
weather,is unpropitious the results are deplorable. If the 
thunderstorm comes on, and they are in open brakes, there 
is nothing for it but to take shelter in the first temple of 
Bacchus. This happened to a picnic party from the East 
of London the other day. They were a family party ; but 
that does not always prevent people from ‘‘ saying things,” 
and all the more disagreeable things because (for purposes 
of irritation) they know exactly what to say. By the time 
they had returned to their starting-point (also a temple of 
Bacchus) their libations produced a battle royal in the 
brake itself. Mrs. A prodded her son-in-law with her 
umbrella, while his mother, Mrs. B, in defence of her off- 
spring, knocked Mrs. A’s front tooth out. Mrs. C, who 
was a cousin of both ladies, proved her impartiality by 
depriving them of their bonnets and throwing them into 
the air. Mrs. D—only a relation by marriage, and who 
had confined herself to singing at the top of her voice— 
sought refuge from the fray in her own lodgings, which 
happened to be handy, and was immediately besieged there 
by all the rest. It was thought that she had ‘sneaked 
away "—deserted the picnic party when it stood most in 
need of harmony—which bitterly enraged them against 
her. They doubtless imagined that, being mild and 
musical, she would submit to oppression, and announced 
their intention of depriving her of her linnets, of which she 
kept several in cages. But this admirable woman, roused 
to indignation by the idea of losing her pets, so pelted them 
with the flower-pots from her window that they were 
glad to get away with broken heads. This was the end of 
the picnic, except that the whole party appeared at the 
police-office next morning as complainants with their pieces 
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de justification—the tooth, the bonnets, and the broken 
flower-pots—and were all bound over to keep the peace. 





A great deal has recently been said upon the discom- 
posure of our Commander-in-Chief in Malta at the 
presence of a cat. This is no novelty, for some of the 
bravest and most distinguished men the world has ever 
seen have entertained a similar antipathy. The Emperor 
Ferdinand would bleed at the nose if he heard a cat mew. 
Henry ITI. of France and the Duke of Schomberg had a 
similar weakness. This dislike to the gentlest and most 
domestic of animals is unaccountable; but there have 
been much stranger aversions. Erasmus, though he lived 
at Rotterdam, was thrown into a fever if he smelt fish. 
Joseph Scaliger had a perfect horror of milk. Cardan 
grew sick at the sight of eggs, however fresh. Uladislaus, 
King of Poland, was similarly affected if he saw an apple. 
Boyle could not listen to the sound of water running 
through a pipe: his house was probably unprovided with 
the newest improvements. La Mothe le Vayer could not 
endure music, though ‘‘ he took the liveliest pleasure in 
thunder.” John Rol of Alcantara would swoon if he 
heard the word Jana (wool) pronounced, though he had no 
objection to the material itself. The author of ‘ The 
Turkish Spy ” tells us he would rather meet a lion face to 
face than feel a spider crawling over him in the dark. 
This he humorously attributes to transmigration : ‘ Before 
I came into my present body,” he says, ‘‘ perhaps I was a 
fly.” This is quite as reasonable an explanation of his 
antipathy as can be given for any of them. Even 
Shakspere, though he gives several examples of this 
riddle, offers no solution of it. 


When that long-looked-for work, ‘‘ What Men with 
Wooden Legs have Done,” is given to an expectant world, 
Mr. John Gavin should form one of its prominent features, 
He was one of the ill-fated crew of the Liverpool life-boat 
the other day, and did service with the best of them. ‘ Ie 
was one of the promptest,” we read, ‘‘in leaping, with the 
aid of his crutch, into the boat’’; and when it turned over, 
bottom upwards, he climbed on to it, and held on with 
vigour, crutch and all. It is just possible that a crutch and 
a wooden leg may make a man confident in his floating 
powers, though, indeed, there would be the danger of 
floating, like the boat, the wrong way up; a wooden- 
headed man, which was certainly not Mr. Gavin’s case, 
would have the better chance. There is nothing that 
shows pluck so much as the resolution in a maimed man to 
do as well and as bravely as he did when he had all his limbs. 


It is curious, however, that anything amiss with the 
leg, however serious, becomes the subject of humorous 
allusion. Nobody laughs at a man with the gout in his 
stomach, but if it is in his leg it is pooh-poohed. The 
absolute loss of the lower members is written about at 
best in a semi-comic way ; for if the bard of ‘‘ Chevy Chase” 
did not intend to make the man described— 

In doleful dumps, 
For when his legs were smitten off 
He fought upon his stumps, 
as ridiculous, his account of him has certainly had that 
effect; while as for Thomas Hood’s hero, who, with the 
observation, ‘‘ Let others shoot,” left— 
His second leg upon the field 
And the Forty-second Foot, 
his catastrophe is designedly intended to amuse, One 
notices with pain that the worthy Mr. Gavin is commonly 
known as ‘“‘ Leggy,” a term singularly inappropriate, an‘l 
generally applied (and always in depreciation) to a quadru- 
At the card table, where, too, its presence is absolutely 
’ is invariably used as a term of reproach ; 


ped. 
necessary, “‘ leg’ 
nor do I remember a single instance in poetry, save in the 
case of Miss Kilmansegg’s leg, where that member, and 
then only on account of its peculiar material, is spoken 
of otherwise than in disparaging terms. Indeed, in the 
Bible itself we read that Providence ‘ delighteth not in 
any man’s legs.” Why is this universal depreciation of a 
useful and unoffending limb ? 


The little volume called ‘‘ Nightmare Tales” was 


’ 


thrown off, Mrs. Besant tells us, ‘‘ in her lighter moments’ 
by that remarkable personage, the late Madame Blavatsky. 
If these compositions owed their being to that lady’s com- 
parative cheerfulness, what must she have been, readers 
will say to themselves, in her graver moods? The book 
will, however, be much more interesting—though hardly 
more intelligible—to the general public than her admittedly 
occult works. The ‘‘ Theosophical Glossary,” from whieh we 
are told she snatched a few hours to write it, as a relaxation, 
has left its mark upon its pages. We do not part company 
altogether from the gentle Bonze and the much 
alarming Yamabooshi and those very unpleasar.t Djins, who 
are quite the reverse of the spirits we call high. A more 
gruesome story than ‘“‘ A Bewitched Life” it would be diffi- 
cult to find; Mr. Edgar Poe might, indeed, have written it, 
but not without the aid of a collaborator from Hanwell. 
‘* The Ensouled Violin” is only more hornble beeause it is 
more intelligible. It must not—nay, I beg pardon, I had 
forgotten that the lady still takes a personal interest in 
things here below—it will not please Madame Blavatsky to 
see her book at the head of our “ shilling shockers,” but 
that is the position it will occupy for some time to come, 
‘‘ Nightmare Tales” is the very name for it. 


more 
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THE BRITISH MISSION TO FEZ. 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 





Morocco is essentially a land of romance, yet, among all its 
romantic stories and associations, there is scarcely one that will 
compare with the history of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s Special 
Mission to the Shereefian Court. The account that has come 
to light since his Excellency's return to Tangier is the true 
account, and the public have now an anthentic version of what 
has really taken place. It is, I think, unnecessary here to 
recapitulate the story—unnecessary to dwell on the treachery 
of the Sultan and his Viziers; rather is it my object to put 
before the public a slight sketch showing how the events 
which have been reported bear on the present position of 
affairs in Morocco. 

It will be remembered that Sir Charles's Mission left 
Tangier at the end of April with all the pomp and solemnity 
accorded to European envoys by the Moorish Sultin. ‘The 
march to Fez was accomplished in fourteen days, as, with the 
amount of baggage and equipage for the transport of so large 
a party, fast travelling was out of the question. 

On his arrival at Fez the Minister was housed in one of 
those strange and beautiful houses which only an Oriental is 
a good enough designer and bad enongh builder to erect in 
the way they do—a palace of fountains and ill-fitting doors, 
of courtyards and draughts. A few days for settling in and 
the mounted Sultan 
the bareheaded 


unpacking, and then the great reception : 
surrounded by a host of horsemen ; repre- 
sentative of the Queen on foot. ‘This over, the work 
commenced, and for a month or two Sir Charles found 
himself attempting to open diplomatic relations as to a 
new Commercial ‘Treaty with a Sultan who is more or 
less governed by his unscrupulous Viziers, and influenced 

by the intrigues of foreign nations; Viziers to whom 
lies are more ready than plain spokenness, who look for 
traps where none exist, and who think that others, like 
themselves, can be influenced by the bribery and corrup- 
tion to which they are accustomed. 

But in dealing with Sir Charles Enan-Smith they 
found themselves They found that their 
Oriental character was well known to him; they found 
that their ready flow of excuses and plausibilities were 
treated in the manner which they deserved ; they found 
that the new British Minister was unbending, and in 
no item would he swerve from his purpose and the task 
he had set himself to follow out. It was to be the treaty 
or no treaty at all. And what was this treaty? What 
has given rise to the howl of derision and the cry of 
horror that the French Press uttered? Were we 
forcing, as they said, upon his Shereefian Majesty any- 


mistaken. 


has 


thing that would not be to his advantage as well as to 
Certainly not; 
and had the Sultan signed the treaty of commerce as 
laid down by Sir Charles he would not have been long 
in reaping the benefits. But France, for some reason 
unknown to the world at large, looks upon Morocco 


the advantage of Europe in general? 


as her own special property, and puts herself forward 
as the protector of the Sultan's interests; and this when 
the story of the Tuat question is still ringing in our 
ears, IIns France offered, on the condition that the 
Sultan not sign the treaty, to “reconsider” the 
question of Tuat? Has France persuaded the Sultan 
that it is to her he must turn in this (as the French 
have been calling it) hour of danger, when in reality 
she is preparing to annex a very considerable portion 
of Moorish territory in the Sahara? If so, it only needs 
time to show the Moors that the firm action of Sir 
Charles is more likely really to benefit them in the future 
than the intrigues of M. Ribot and Comte d’Aubigny. Yet, 
in spite of the action of France, it is this writer's opinion 
that, crow as the French Press may, Sir Charles's treaty is 
almost a “ fait accompli,” and that before many weeks have 
passed Morocco will have entered into a Commercial Treaty as 
beneficial to herself as it will be to the Christian Powers, 
French intrigue has succeeded in causing a rupture—in fact, 
has broken off all diplomatic relations between England and 
Morocco, and it is out of the power of French intrigue to 
renew relations, to mend what they have done. It will 
certainly not be by the intervention of the French that peace 
will be made between the Sultan and the British Government ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, his Shereefian Majesty will in 
future be very careful how he listens to the advice of France. 
Any attempt to renew terms of friendship will have to 
originate from Fez, and it is very doubtful whether France 
will be consulted as to how an arrangement can be come 
to. But these are questions that the immediate future will 
answer. 

The whole affair has been a drama as romantic as any that 
has been enacted in the arena of foreign politics for a very 
long time. We have seen the Queen's envoy threatened, 
attacked, besought, and even offered a bribe; nay, more, we 
have had an example, in the changing of the treaty in the 
precincts of the palace, of the treachery which is practised 
at the Courts of Orientals. And how is the drama to 
end? We have bunt reached its second act; there is 
yet one to follow. Shall we throw down the book 
with a of relief that, after all, things have 
successfully terminated, or shall we see the curtain at the last 
ring down upon a scene of strife? Ay, the second act is over. 
For a few days—it may be more—we shall have to wait for the 
rising of the curtain again, but during the interval the last 
scene is fresh on our minds: the figure of our Minister at 
Fez tearing up the false treaty and hurling the fragments at 
the treacherous Vizier. 

And in what a scene has the drama been played !—for where 
in the world could one pitch upon as romantic a spot as Fez— 
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Fez with its palaces and gardens, with its plashing fountains 
and its waterfalls, with its crowded bazaars and narrow 
streets teeming with human life? ‘To one who has not seen it 
it is almost impossible to imagine the great city sloping away 
from the plain like a glacier, the white roofs seeming to be 
gliding down the valley between hills covered with orange 
groves and olive woods. Ay, Fez must have been very 
beautiful once, and is so now. But it is a city in the past 
tense—it was; it has been. Everywhere one sees the traces of 
its past glory, everywhere one sees the signs of its present 
abasement, Crime and treachery and fear have played their 
part, and oppression is ever present. ‘The dweller in Fez fears 
his neighbour, the father fears his son. It is ever present in 
one’s mind, this feeling that Fez is finished. It is present as 
one passes the open doors of the great Kairouin Mosque, with 
its three hundred and sixty columns, and one gazes upon 
the remnants of past magnificence, of fountains falling 
away, and broken-in domes; it is present as one saunters 
through the almost windowless streets; it is present even 
in the crowded markets and bazaars, And the people 
know it. ‘They deplore it, but they make no struggle 
against it. “It is written!” they sigh, and the poor man 
starves and the rich man buys more slaves for his hareem. 
And poison lurks in the coffee and a knife in the raiment of 
the women, and death is very swift and very sure in Fez. 
There is no sound of laughter—even the music is sad. The 
children smile now and again, but that is becanse they are 
so young; when they grow older they will smile no more. 
Even their pleasures are taken solemnly. Just as the great 
walls that surround the city are falling away, so is the great- 
ness of Islam decaying. The fanaticism remains, but the 
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religion is gone. Hate and distrust have taken its place—and 
the Sultan is for ever building new palaces. 

Yet Fez is very beautiful still, very beautiful in its death- 
throes, for the agony of death is upon it. The bulbul that 
sings its plaintive lay in the orange groves seems to bemoan 
the past, the very fountains that murmur in the tiled courts 
seem to sing of what has been. Fez, the city of palaces and 
gardens, is gone. Fez, the city of ruins and wildernesses, 
remains. In the great libraries the books are every day 
becoming more and more worm-eaten, and the arts are being 
lost for ever. Yet there still remain a few of the palaces, a 
few of the gardens ; and it was among the courtyards enclosed 
with horseshoe arches and leading on to shady gardens that 
the late political drama has been enacted ; for the residence 
lent to the British Minister at Fez is one of the few remaining 
of the more lovely houses, with its monotonous ever-splashing 
fountains and its murmuring streams. Withont the city 
walls the same tale of death and decay. The ruined grave- 
yards, the broken tombs, the groves of sombre olive-trees ; 
nothing but what speaks of the past. Great blocks of masonry 
that stand dotted about apparently many the 
unfinished conceptions of ambitious Sultans, strange aqueducts 


purposely, 


leading nowhere, and solitary walls. 

Yet there is one building in Fez keptin repair—namely, 
the shrine of the great patron saint of Morocco, Mulai Idrees, 
a grandson of one of the surviving sons of Hassan, who fell at 
Kerbela, himself a grandson of the Prophet. The tomb serves not 
only the purpose of a mosque but also that of a sanctuary, for 
even the Sultan cannot arrest a man who has sought the pro- 
tection of the saint. He it was who founded Fez; he who 
saw in the slopes of Gibel Salah, on the banks of Wad Fas, the 
ideal site of a city ; and on his chosen spot they laid his bones 
to rest. It is he who will prevent the Christian dog from con- 
quering his country, he who will drive the infidel armies into 
the Atlantic—at least, the people say so, But enough, ‘The 
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svene and drama are before us ; we await now only the lifting 
of the curtain upon the last act. 





Sir Charles Euan-Smith, who has behaved with such spirit 
and determination during the negotiations for the signature of 
a Commercial Treaty at Fez, and who has read the Sultan a 
lesson in manliness and honour, is just fifty years of age, and 
has had a wide experience, military and political, with both 
Indian and African potentates. Sir Charles entered the Indian 
Army at the age of seventeen, attained the rank of colonel in 
1885, and retired from the service in 1889. As early as 1870 
he occupied the post of Secretary to the Special Mission sent 
to Persia in that year. Later, he was military attaché and 
private secretary to Sir Bartle Frere. He accompanied the Anti- 
Slave ‘l'rade Mission in 1872, and was made Political Resident at 
Zanzibar in 1875. A year later Sir Charles was again in India, 
and for three years fulfilled the important duties of Assistant 
Resident at Hyderabad. In 1879 he was transferred to Muscat 
as Consul and Political Resident. When Sir Frederick Roberts 
made his memorable march from Kabul to Kandahar in 1880, 
Sir Charles was the chief Political Officer to that dashing 
general. His latest appointment was Consul-General at his old 
quarters, Zanzibar. Sir Charles was made a C.B. in 1889, an? 
received the honour of knighthood a year later. 


BISHOP CLAUGHTON., 
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I'he death of Bishop 
who for a long number of years took a very considerable part 
in the active work of the Church. He had reached the very 
old age of eighty-three when, on Monday, July 25, he quietly 
passed away at Danbury, the picturesque “palace” 
near Chelmsford, which had been his residence for a 
quarter of a century. The late prelate was an Oxford 
man, one of the distinguished band who were at Trinity 
early in the thirties. He won quite a number of prizes, 
and finally took a first class in Zit. Hum, in 1831, He 
was afterwards Latin Essayist, and was elected to a 
Fellowship. His connection with Oxford was long and 
intimate. He was Public Examiner in 1835-6, and 
Professor of Poetry for the ten years 1852-62. Although 

he was ordained in 1834, it was not until some ten years 
later that he made any considerable mark in the Church. 

In 1841 he was appointed Vicar of Kidderminster, 1 
town which was at that time distinctly hostile to the 
Church. Claughton saw his opportunity, and used it. Ile 
gathered round him an able staff of young and energetic 


curates, mapped the parish ont into districts, and 
arranged for the regular and systematic personal 


visitation of every house by one of the parochial clergy. 
A remarkable impression was produced upon the people, 
and in a very little time Claughton had entirely won 
their affections. Church work progressed rapidly, and 
some extra buildings had to be erected. One of 
Claughton's most valued helpers in those days was the 
Rev. Walsham How, now the revered and useful Bishop 
of Wakefield. As a preacher, as well as an organiser, 
the Vicar won a brilliant reputation, and “Claughton 
of Kidderminster” was in great request. He laboured 
in the Midlands until 1867, when, on the death of 
Bishop Wigram, he was appointed to the bishopric of 
Rochester. The diocese did not then include South 
London, but it was sufficiently arduous, and taxed the 
new bishop's energies to the utmost. He was, how- 
ever, never found wanting. In 1877, on the recon- 
stitution of the see, he undertook the oversight of the 
new diocese of St. Albans; and, although well advanced 
in years, he worked with conspicuous zeal, particularly 
among the poor of that part of his district known as 
“London over the border.” But in 1890, weakened by 
serious illness, he had to give up his charge to younger 
hands, and he has since lived in retirement at Danbury, 
He was not a writer, but he leaves behind him the 
reputation of a hard worker, a conscientious leader, and 
a faithful friend, Bishop Claughton married, in 1842, a sister 
of Lord Ward, afterwards Earl of Dudley. His eldest daughter 
was Mrs. Anson, and is now Duchess of Argyll. The funeral 
took place on Friday, July 29, at St. Alban’s Abbey. 


THE ALPINE DISASTER AT ST. GERVAITS. 
There is little to be added to our accounts, lately published, of 
the calamitous destruction of the village, hotel, and bathing or 
medicinal-water establishment of St. Gervais, in Savoy, on the 
night of July 11, when a hundred and forty persons lost their 
lives, Our present Illustrations are from two photographs, 
one showing the gardens of the bathing establishment, with 
the small river called the Bon Nant and the neighbouring 
woods, as they appeared before the flood came down ; the other 
displays the subsequent scene of havoc and devastation, The 
immediate cause of this disaster, as has been stated, was the 
breaking away, from pressure of water, of some ice barrier in 
or above the gorge through which an Alpine torrent from the 
lower end of the Glacier de Bionnassay, on the side 
of Mont Blanc, descends to the Bon Nant. jut two 
scientific gentlemen, Professor Forel and Professor Dupare, 
who have now inspected the whole course of the torrent 
and the glaciers above, express different opinions concerning 
the origin of that disturbance of the ice formations, The one 
finds it in the fall, by a kind of ice avalanche, of a small over- 
hanging glacier, the Téte Rousse, which hitherto, at the alti- 
tude of 10,000 ft. above the sea-level, was suspended on the 
brink of a precipice above the Glacier de Bionnassay. The falling 
ice dislodged a vast quantity of water accumulated above the 
latter glacier and dammed back as in a reservoir; there was 
much water also confined within the glacier, and this would 
be forced out by the tremendous shock from the ice avalanche, 
We are inclined to believe in M. Dupare’s view, which is here 
succinctly described, 
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THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN SANGUIR. 
The small island of Sanguir, or Sanghir, in the Malay 
Archipelago, situated about halfway between the south- 
eastern point of Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, and 
the north-eastern point of the Dutch island of Celebes, 
belongs to the latter, from which it is distant nearly two 


hundred miles. Its population, which was estimated at 
12,000, is almost entirely native, but a Dutch official, with 
his household and servants, resided on the coast. The 
report of the total destruction of this island and its 
inhabitants, which was recently brought to Borneo by the cap- 
tain of a merchant-vessel that had passed large quantities of 
floating matter at sea, apparently cast forth by a volcanic 
eruption, is now said to have been greatly 
exaggerated ; but it seems to be ascer- 
tained that in the northern part of the 
island an eruption of the volcano long 
noted there has devastated many vil- 
lages and has caused the loss of at least 
two thousand lives. We have no further 
details of this calamity, which does not 
appear to have directly affected the 
European settlement, Our Illustrations 
of the island and the natives are from 
sketches by Mr. Savage Landor. 
Similar outbreaks of volcanic force, 
too often attended with even more ex- 
tensive disasters, have been of frequent 
occurrence, at intervals of not more 
than ten or fifteen years, in that region 
of the globe. The sea north of Celebes 
to the Philippines is a deep basin, pro- 
duced doubtless by the sinking at a 
remote geological period of a large por- 
tion of a former continent, and Sanguir 
is one of a series of small islands 
arising from the submerged eastern rim 
of this basin. It is probable that the 
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NATIVES OF SANGUIR. 


VIEW OF SANGUIR FROM THE SEA. 


bottom of the sea here is deeply fissured, allowing 
water by degrees to penetrate many thousand feet 
below, where it comes into contact with perpetual 
subterranean furnaces or masses of molten mineral 
substance. The water is thus converted into steam at 
a high pressure, which rises upward, through caverns 
and passages made by itsown force, 

in the mountains on the neigh- 

bouring shores, though, naturally 

a much greater portion of the 

steam is discharged by submarine 

outlets, and is lost in the sea, 

usually without being perceived. 

Any falling-in of the submarine 

roof of a reservoir of steam may, 

however, drive enormous volumes 

of explosive vapour to find vent 

by the nearest land craters. These 

are most abundant, of course, 

where the superficial earth-crust 

is thin and frail, as it is likely 

to be among groups of islands, 

or in a peninsula, lying along a 

narrow ridge of submerged rock 

which descends abruptly, perhaps 

occasionally slipping, towards a 

deep ocean basin. ‘The immediate 
cause of an eruption, in short, is 
either the generation of additional 
steam by the concealed admission 
of water to the profound abode 
of extreme terrestrial heat, or 

is the opening of new passages by 

some internal action of steam in 

caverns at the base of the mountain, whence it tends 
to discharge itself either by the old crater or by 
newly made orifices wherever it finds least resistance. 
Ashes or lava, according to the nature of the geo- 
logical stratum lying beneath the mountain base, are 


thrown up by the volume of steam, which is the true explosive 
force, stored up during a period of years, the length of which 
can sometimes be calculated with approximate truth, so that 
it might be possible almost to predict the date of an eruption, 
the condition of the sea-bottom, and the outlets of the steam- 











force, if not its capacity, being estimated from past outbreaks 
of the latter. It isevidently a problem which science may 
hereafter be able to solve. 

The islands Ruang and Sianw are mere volcanoes standing 
in the sea, but Sanguir is twenty-five miles long by abont 
fifteen miles broad, with undulating hills and valleys occu- 





A NATIVE BOAT, 

pying its southern half, and the great Awn volcano and its 
slopes the greater part of its northern half. When Mr. 
Sydney Hickson visited the islands, in November 1885, the 
Rnang and the Awu were quiet, but the Sianw was sending 
ont dense volumes of smoke. 
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PERSONAL. 


By the death of Mr. John Macgregor, well known as “ Rob 
Roy,” noticed last week, a bright and good example of robust 

Christian phi- 
lanthropy has 
departed from 
among us. The 
eldest son of 
the late 
General Sir 
Duncan Mac- 
gregor, he 
was born in 
January 1825, 
As a babe, he 
was, with his 
parents, on 
board the ill- 
fated Kent 
when that 
vessel took 
fire in the Bay 
of Biscay ; but 
the whole 
family was 
rescued. 
Young Mac- 
gregor was 
ultimately 
brought to 
England to be 
educated. As a lad, at the King’s School, Canterbury, he gave 
promise of remarkable talent, and when he went up to Trinity 
College, Dublin, he gained many prizes. In 1845 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he graduated as a 
Wrangler in 1848. It was during his Cambridge days that he 
first began to write and to sketch for Punch. His con- 
nection with that journal was kept up during many years, 
Macgregor giving the proceeds of his work to the police office 
Many charitable institutions benefited in this 
way from his labours with his pen. But he was not content 
simply to subscribe to societies’ funds ; he was ever ready to 
take an active part in their work. In 1847 he joined the 
tagged School Union, and in 1851 he founded the original 
Shoeblack Brigade. An associate and constant friend of the 
benevolent Lord Shaftesbury, he was always at that zealous 
nobleman’s right hand in good work for the relief of suffering 
mankind, especially the waifs and strays of society. He was 
heartily interested in the work of the training-ships Chichester 
and Arethusa and in thatof the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 
He founded the Open-Air Mission, of which he remained hono- 
rary secretary till his death, himself preaching not infrequently. 
He was also deeply interested in the Anti-Slavery movement. 
But there was another side of his character equally remark- 
able. He was a lonely traveller, his principal journeys being 
made in smallcanoes. The story of his “Rob Roy” cruise of 
a thousand miles on the rivers and lakes of Europe is well 
known. It wasa complete success, and in the following year, 
1365, he performed another similar expedition. These examples 
resulted in the establishment of the Royal Canoe Club, of 
which the Prince of Wales is commodore and Mr. Macgregor 
was the chairman. His books descriptive of Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt will be remembered. “The Rob Roy on the 
Jordan” is dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE LATE Mr, JOHN MACGREGOR (“Ros Roy.”) 


por r-boxes. 


The death of Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
an eminent member of the medical profession, occurred on 
Friday, Jaly 22, at the ripe age of eighty-two. Mr. Clark 
became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1833, 
and soon after obtained an appointment in connection 
with the medical school attached to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he subsequently made his mark as one of the soundest 
and most successful surgeons of his day. He subsequently 
became Hunterian Professor of Surgery and Pathology to the 
toyal College of Surgeons,and Examiner in Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of London, and, somewhat later on, was unanimously 
elected president of thecollege. Professor Clark was in many 
waysaman of distinguished ability and of wide knowledge.. 
3esides contributing various learned treatises bearing on his 
own especial subjects, surgery and pathology, he wrote an 
admirable elementary text-book on Physiology for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a revised edition of 
* Paley’s Natural Theology,” and other works of interest bear- 
ing uj} he traths of Christianity, all of which obtained a 
considerable circulation. Professor Clark was very highly 
respected by his professional brethren. He retired from the 
active duties of life a few years ago. 


The Queen's Prize winner on Bisley Common this year is 
Major Pollock, of the 3rd Renfrewshire Rifle Volunteers 
(battalion 
attached to 
the Argyll 
and Suther- 
land High- 
landers Regi- 
ment), who is 
manager of 
the branch of 
the Union 
Bank at Barr- 
head, ten 
miles from 
Glasgow. His 
total 
was 277, of 
which 93 were 
made at the 
first stage, 108 
at the second, 
and 76 at the 
third stage. 
His nearest 
competitors 
were Private 
Comber, of the 
2nd West 
Surrey, and 
Private 
Stocks, 2nd Liverpool, who each scored 275, winning badges 
with minor prizes ; Major Ferguson, Ist Inverness, and Sergeant 
Lawrance, Ist Dumbarton, each scoring 273. Towards the close, 
July 23, it was a very exciting contest ; if Comber, 
vrance had hit the bull's-eye with one of 
their last shots th would have heen a“ tie.” But Major 
Pollock won the gold medal and gold badge for this year of 
the National Rifle Association, with her Majesty’s prize of 
£250; having also, on Friday, won the silver medal in the 
Competition at the second stage, shooting excellently well at 
600 yards, and very well at the farther range, with the aid of 


score 


MAJOR POLLOE 


the Queen's Prize at Bisley. 


on Saturday. 


or Stocks, or La 
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glasses. He was lifted and carried in triumph, with hearty 
cheering, to the Bell ‘lent, where Lady Waldegrave presented 
the prize. 

The Earl of Orkney, the latest member of our old aris- 
tocracy who has formed an alliance with a member of the 
theatrical profession, isa young man of five-and-twenty, who 
is but little known in London society, and who succeeded his 
uncle in the title but a comparatively short time ago. ‘The 
family name of the Earls of Orkney is Fitz-Maurice, and the 
dignity was originally conferred on Lord George Hamilton, 
the fifth son of Lord William Douglas (created Duke of 
Hamilton for life) in 1696. The title descends in the female 
line, failing male issue, and there have been three Countesses 
of Orkney during last century, the third of whom married a 
Fitzmaurice of Denbighshire, from whom the present Earl is 
descended. ‘The young Earl's ancestral home is Castle 
Wigg, Whithorn, N.B.; but he and his bride, who are both 
devoted to hunting, have taken a residence at Leighton 
Buzzard, where they will reside. 

The President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference this 
year, the Rev. Dr. Rigg, is well known as an author of theo- 

logical and 
philosophical 
literature. 
With refer- 
ence to the 
affairs of that 
important re- 
ligious organ- 
isation, in his 
opening ad- 
dress to the 
Conference at 
Bradford, on 
Monday, July 
25, Dr. Rigg 
took a practi- 
cal view of 
the progress 
made by the 
“Wesleyan 
Methodist 
Connexion” 
since its Brad- 
ford meeting, 
fourteen years 
ago. He said: 
“ There had 
been a won- 
derful change. The Conference of 1878 took up not too soon 
the question of the financial embarrassment of Methodism. It 
seemed to him to have been a providential co-ordination that 
just when bankruptcy was threatened there should have been 
such a gathering, and that, notwithstanding the deep depression 
‘of the times, from the laymen who were present at Bradford there 
should have arisen that suggestion which led to the Thanksgiv- 
ing Fund and all it had done for Methodism. He desired to point 
out some wonderful features in their extended, enlarged, and 
remodelled economy, pointing especially to the development 
of home missionary work. Who was there who twenty years 
ago, looking at what was called their home mission work, did 
not say that what they wanted was not merely one home 
mission fund, which could never do all the work, but as many 
home missionary organisations as there were great centres and 
aggregations of population? Now they had seen this accom- 
plished.” The Wesleyans may be congratulated on having 
Dr. Rigg, enabled by circumstances, to say so much as all this, 


The funeral of the late Mr. Thomas Cook, originator and 
manager, until late years, of the contract system of foreign 

tours which 
has made his 
name famous 
all over Europe 
and beyond 
Europe, took 
place at 
Leicester, at- 
tended by 
friends, inclu- 
ding the Mayor 
the local super- 
intendent of 
the Midland 
Railway and 
his fellow- 
townsmen. 
The history of 
his successful 
undertaking, 
which has 
really contri- 
buted, in no 
small degree, 
to deliver 
middle - class 
English people 
from insular 
narrowness of mind, from atupid and silly antipathy to foreign 
nations, the effect of sheer ignorance,and to make them ac- 
quainted with scenes of the greatest historical interest, with the 
grandest features of naturein landscape, and with “mores homi- 
num multorum,et urbes’—essential parts of a liberal education, 
will have its place, no doubt, in a summary of benefits con- 
ferred on social life during the past half-century. We hope 
and trust that the numerous host of * Cook’s tourists” have 
learned also to value international peace. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Rice. 


THE LATE Mr. THOMAS COOK. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Russell and Sons, 
Baker Street, W., for our portrait of the late Bishop Claughton ; 
to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. W., for that of the 


tev. Dr. Rigg ; to Messrs. Maull and Fox, 187A, Piccadilly, 
W., for that of the late Mr. J. Macgregor (** Rob Roy”); and to 
Messrs, J. Burton and Sons, Haymarket, Leicester, for that of 
the late Mr. T. Cook. 

For the Parliamentary portraits given in this issue we are 
also indebted to Mr. A. Bassano, Old Bond Street; Messrs. 
Mayall and Co., New Bond Street ; Messrs. Russell and Sons, 
Baker Street ; Messrs. Dickinson, New Bond Street; Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, Baker Street ; Messrs. Barrand, Oxford Street ; 
Mr. G. Jerrard, Regent Street ; Messrs. Manll and Fox. Picea- 
dilly ; Messrs. Window and Grove, Baker Street ; Messrs. Van 
der Weyde, Regent Street; Messrs. Debenham and Gould, 
Bournemouth ; Messrs. Lafayette, Dublin; Mr. J. H. Goldie, 
Swansea; Messrs. Werner and~Son, Dublin; Mr.° Willis, 
Gravesend; Messrs. Chancellor, Dublin; Mr. J. Stuart, 
Glasgow ; Vienna Art Photo Company, Belfast : Messrs. Hill 
and Wakeling, Stonehouse, Plymouth; aud Messrs. Chaffin 
aud Son, ‘launton. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, is at Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The Prince of 
Wales, in his yacht Aline, arrived at Cowes on Tuesday, 
July 26, and moored his yacht in the roads there, opposite the 
German war-ship Moltke, to await the arrival, on Monday, 
Aug. 1, of the German Emperor, on a visit to our Queen, and 
the regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron, of which the Prince 
of Wales is Commodore. His Royal Highness, a day or two 
before, was in London, and presided over a meeting of the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851; also at a 
meeting of the ‘lrustees of the British Museum. ‘The Princess 
of Wales and her daughters remained at Sandringham. 


It is understood that the Queen will postpone her journey 
to Balmoral till the Ministerial crisis is over. When the change 
of Government occurs, the outgoing and incoming Ministers 
will have audience of her Majesty at Osborne. This arrange- 
ment is due to the obvious inconvenience which would be 
caused if Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone were compelled to 
travel from London to the Highlands and back. It would be 
better still if the Court were to sojourn in London during the 
necessary formalities, but that is not likely. 

The Queen has been pleased to confer the Order of the Garter 
upon the Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of Abercorn. 


There is little doubt that Lord Salisbury will resign as 
soon as a hostile vote is passed in the new House of Commons, 
though some of his friends continue to urge him to disregard 
a vote of “no confidence” on account of the smallness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority. It is even argued that he would be 
entitled to hold office till next February ; in other words, that 
a Minister without a majority has a right to enjoy the emolu- 
ments of office and to conduct the foreign affairs of the 
Empire as if nothing had happened. Toa man of Lord Salis- 
bury’s character such a course is manifestly impossible. 
Nobody knows better than he that in foreign relations his 
position would be untenable. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position is the theme of much excited 
speculation. Some observers (not in his own camp) think he 
is bound to direct the policy of his Government from the 
House of Lords. ‘They are persuaded that the arduous duties 
of the leadership in the House of Commons must be too great 
a strain upon a man of his advanced age. They would like to 
see him become Lord Liverpool—a most ill-chosen title, by-the- 
way, for the name of Liverpool is associated with one of the 
worst periods of misgovernment in our political annals. There 
does not appear to be the smallest chance that Mr. Gladstone will 
oblige Messrs. Tadpole and Taper by donning a coronet and 
removing himself from the centre of political conflict. 
According to all accounts, his health is excellent, and he has 
every intention of conducting in person the experiment of 
governing with a small majority. It is probable that the 
chief burdens of leadership in the Commons will be under- 
taken by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Henry Fowler, while 
Mr. Gladstone reserves the general direction of affairs. 


As to the composition of the new Ministry, there is little at 
present to report except surmise. Sir William Harcourt has 
been holding informal receptions of Liberal members at his 
house. One prominent member of the Opposition, Mr. Heury 
Labouchere, has caused some sensation by urging his leaders to 
shelve Home Rule and go on with English reforms. As it is 
quite certain that the Nationalist members would never consent 
to such an arrangement, it is impossible to see how Mr. Glad- 
stone is to carry on the Government by alienating the party who 
compose his majority. Mr. Labouchere’s action is extremely 
ill-advised, especially as he was expected to receive some 
important post in the new Administration. It is of the very 
essence of the Liberal policy, both in justice and expediency, 
that a Home Rule Bill should be put in the forefront of the 
programme, and carried through the House of Commons. ‘To 
this course Mr, Gladstone is personally pledged. 


Meanwhile, it is confidently affirmed by the Liberal 
Unionists that Mr. Chamberlain will be able to outmanceuvre 
Mr. Gladstone on every point. It is obviously good tactics 
for the Liberal leader to press forward popular measures for 
Great Britain, and it these which Mr, Chamberlain is to trump. 
On the question of “ One man, one vote,” the Liberal Unionists 
will, no doubt, be able to manceuvre with “ One vote, one value,” 
or equal electoral districts—that is to say, they will demand a 
further reform in the shape of a redistribution of seats. But 
how Mr. Chamberlain is to trump taxation of ground values, 
payment of members, parish councils, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and other measures to which his Conservative allies are strongly 
opposed, is not yet explained. 


A curious point has arisen in the City in regard to the 
choice of the next Lord Mayor. The alderman who should be 
elected according to rotation is Mr. Knill, who has intimated 
to the Corporation that as a Roman Catholic he could not 
attend the religious ceremonies at St. Paul's and in the City 
churches. It is thonght that this will be an insuperable 
objection to Mr. Kunill’s election; but, on the other hand, it 
seems rather late in the day to exclude Roman Catholics from 
the mayoralty because they cannot conform to a purely cere- 
monial custom, 

A dramatic scene was witnessed at a dinner given by the 
Premier of New South Wales to a party of friends. Lord 
Knutsford, who was the chief guest, in proposing Mr. Dibbs’s 
health, announced that the Queen intended to confer the 
honour of knighthood on this distinguished colonist. Mr. 
Dibbs declared that the intimation had taken him completely 
by surprise. He has been duly knighted by her Majesty at 
Osborne. 

Of foreign intelligence this week there is little or nothing 
that is important in European political affairs. Prince Lis- 
marck, interviewed by South German sympathisers at Kissingen, 
maintains his right to criticise the Imperial Government, 
French journalists find matter for smart flings at the English 
in the affair of the Mission to Morocco, and in Lieutenant 
Mizon's complaints of uncivil treatment in West Africa at the 
hands of agents of the Royal Niger Company. The Belgian 
Anarchists at Liége have been tried, and nine of them sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment or penal servitude. 
The Norwegian-Swedish Ministerial: crisis has terminated in a 
mutual compromise. There have been fresh labour riots in 
Spain. The spread of cholera in Southern Russia continues to 
excite alarm. 

In the United States of America, the fierce conflict 
between organised and armed bands of workmen in the 
iron manufacture and their employers, notably at the 
Homestead works of A. Carnegie and Co., near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has occasioned a fresh outrage. Mr. Frick, 
the German manager, was shot thrice and severely wounded, 
on July 23, by a man named Berkman, a Rassian Jew 
and Anarchist, but Mr. Frick’s life is not in danger, The 
State militia now occupy Homestead to preserve the peace , 
one of the militiamen, having mutinied and called on his 
comrades to cheer the assassin, was punished by being hung 
up from his thumbs. Xx. 
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THE GATE OF BU JULUD AT FEZ, 


In a separate article, by Mr. Walter B. Harris, a well-known 
traveller in Morocco, in Arabia, and in other Mohammedan 
Stat’s, the reader will find a vivid sketch of the actual situa- 
tion of the Sultan Mulai el Hassan’s Court and Government, 
with a glance at the romantic aspects of the city of Fez, the 
scene of the recent extraordinary incidents that caused the 
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sudden rupture of British diplomatic intercourse with that 
Mussulman Sovereign. 

It appears that the object of the British Special Mission, 
supported by the representatives of Germany, Austria, 
Spain, and Italy, was to obtain a new Commercial ‘Treaty, 
superseding that which was concluded, in 1856, by Sir John 
Drummond Hay with the 
fither of the present Sultan. 
The advantages of the new 
treaty were to be equally open 
to all European nations, and 
would exceed those gained by 
the German Convention of 
1890. It would remedy abuses 
existing by a Convention 
arranged in 1883 for the pro- 
tection of Europeans’ in 
Morocco. ‘They would be 
allowed to own lands or 
houses, purchasing these with- 
out the intervention of the 
Sultan’s Government ; and the 
export of corn, horses, and 
cattle. hitherto restricted to 
Tangier, would be permitted 
at other ports; while the 
duties on goods transported by 
sea from one port of Morocco 
to another would be reduced. 
On July 5, the Sultan told Sir 
C. Euan-Smith that he would 
sign this treaty next day. Hede 
layed so doing, without assign- 
ing any pretext, till July 9, 
and then sent his Vizier 
with a fresh draft treaty, 
containing some clauses which 
substantially nullified the 
original stipulations previously 
agreed to. Sir C. Euan- 
Smith refused to sign it; 
the Vizier then said that he 
was authorised to pay our 
Minister £30,000 if he would 
sign it, whereupon Sir C. Euan- 
Smith instantly tore up the 
paper in the Vizier'’s presence. 
Next day, the courtyard of 
by the 

British Envoy and his family 
was beset by _ ill-looking 
- fellows, using language of insult 
and menace to the inmates. Neither 
Sir C. Euan-Smith nor his wife, nor 
the members of his staff, were per- 
sonally alarmed, but acomplaint was 
addressed to the Vizier; the Sultan 
then sent for Sir C. Euan-Smith, and 
invited him, with the other English, 
tocome and stay in the palace, saying that he feared their 
lives were in danger. Sir C, Euan-Smith replied, “I may be 
killed, as you say ; but if Iam, there will be another British 
Minister at Fez within a month—and, mind this, in such acase 
there will be no Sultan at Fez.” He then declared his mission 
ended, and proceeded, in spite of the Sultan's remonstrances, to 
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prepare for his return journey to Tangier, The train of horses 
and mules or camels, by which he had come up from the sea- 
coast, had been lent,as usual, by the Sultan, and these animals 
were now missing ; they had suddenly been removed and con- 
cealed in another quarter of the city. After much inquiry 
and trouble they were recovered, and on July 12 Sir C. 


SIR C. EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., 
BRITISH ENVOY TO THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


Euan - Smith started on his return journey. In camp, 
on the evening of that day, he was overtaken by the 
Sultan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, with two special 
commissioners, offering to conclude a satisfactory treaty. 
The terms of this were discussed and arranged next day ; but 
on the following night came a message from the Sultan 
cancelling the powers of his commissioners and finally reject- 
ing the treaty. Nothing more could be done; the British 
Minister continued his journey and safely arrived at Tangier, 
whence he will probably soon come to England. 

It has been conjectured that French influence, privately 
used, may have induced the Sultan to evade signing the 
treaty, but we are not aware of any French official act of 
express opposition. 
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SHOOTING FOR THE QUEEN'S PRIZE AT BISLEY: MAJOR POLLOCK MAKING THE WINN 





CHAPTER IV. 
DEVIL-“WORK. 

Near a month went by without much doing. The same night 
of our marriage Galoshes called round, and made himself 
mighty civil, and got into a habit of dropping in about dark 
and smoking his pipe with the family. He could talk to Uma, 
of course, and started to teach me native and French at the 
same time. He was a kind old buffer, though the dirtiest 
you would wish to see, and he muddled me up with foreign 
languages worse than the Babel. 

That was one employment we had, and it made me feel less 
lonesome ; but there was no profit in the thing, for though the 
priest came and sat and yarned, none of his folks could be 
enticed into my store; and if it hadn’t been for the other 
occupation 1 struck out, there wouldn't have been a pound of 
copra in the This 
mother) had a score of bearing trees. 
no labour, being all as good as tabooed, and the two women 
and I turned to and made copra with our own hands. It was 
copra to make your mouth water when it was done—I never 
understood how much the natives cheated me till I had made 
that four hundred pounds of my own hand—and it weighed so 
light I felt inclined to take and water it myself. 

When we were at the good many Kanakas used to 
put in the best of the day looking on, and once that nigger 
turned up. He stood back with the natives and laughed and 
did the big don and the funny dog, till I began to get riled. 
says I. 


Tower of 


idea: Fa’avao (Uma's 


Of course we could get 


house was the 


job a 


** Here, you nigger !”’ 
*T don’t address myself to you, Sah,’’ says the nigger. 
** Only speak to gen’le’um.”’ 

‘*T know,” says I, ‘* but it happens I was addressing 
myself to you, Mr. Black Jack. Andall I want to know is 
this: did , figure-head week 


” 


just you see Case’s about a 
ago? 
‘No, Sah,’’ says-he. 
**That’s all right, then, ”’ 
own brother to it, only black, in the 
minutes.”’ 
And I began to walk towards him, quite slow, and my 


only there was trouble in my eye, if anybody 


says I; ‘‘ for I'll show you the 


inside of about two 


hands down ; 
took the pains to look. 

‘You ‘re a low, obstropulous fellow, Sah,’’ says he. 

** You bet!” 

By that time he thought I was about as near as convenient, 
and lit out so it would have done your heart good to see him 
travel. And that was all I saw of that precious gang until 
what I am about to tell you. 

It was one of my chief employments these days to go pot- 
hunting in the woods, which I found (as Case had told me) 
[ have spoken of the cape which shut up 
A path went about 
A strong wind blew 


says I. 


very rich in game. 
the village and my station from the east. 
the end of it, and led into the next bay. 
here daily, and as the line of the barrier reef stopped at the end 
of the capi A little 
cliffy hill cut the valley in two parts, and stood close on the 
and at high water the sea broke right on the face of it, 
Woody mountains hemmed 


, theavy surf ran on the shores of the bay. 


beach ; 
so that all passage was stopped. 
the place all round ; the barrier to the east was particularly 
steep and leafy, the lower parts of it, along the sea, falling in 
sheer black cliffs cinnabar; the upper part 
lumpy with the tops of the great trees. Some of the trees 
were bright green, and some red, and the sand of the beach as 
Many birds hovered round the bay, some 


streaked with 


black as your shoes. 
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of them snow- 
white; and Te 
flying fox (or vam- 
pire) flew there in 
broad daylight, 
gnashing its teeth. 

For a 
while I 


long 
came as 

far as this shoot- 
ing, and went no farther. There was no sign of any path 
beyond, and the cocoa-palms in the front of the foot of the 
valley were the last this way. For the whole ‘‘eye’’ of the 
island, as natives call the windward end, lay desert. From 
Fales&i round about to Papa-mélili there was neither house 


” 


aN 
‘\ \) 4) 


vi 
Mads 


Looking round the corner -I saw a shining face. 


nor man nor planted fruit-tree; and, the reef being mostl7 
absent and the shores bluff, the sea beat direct among crags, 
and there was scarce a landing place. 

I should tell you that aftcr I began to go in the woods, 
although no one appeared to come near my store, I found people 
willing enough to pass the time of day with me where nobody 
could see them; and, as I had begun to pick up native, and 
most of them had a word or two of English, I began to hold 
little odds and ends of conversation, not to much purpose to 
be sure, but they took off the worst of the feeling, for it’s a 
a miserable thing to be made a leper of. 

It chanced one day, towards the end of the month, that I 
was sitting in this bay in the edge of the bush, looking east, 


with a Kanaka. I had given him a fill of tobacco, and we were 


Tt was big and ugly, like a pantomime mask. 








13 


making out to talk as best we could; indeed, he had more 
English than most. 

I asked him if there was no road going eastward. 

**One time one road,’’ said he. ‘‘ Now he dead.”’ 

** Nobody he go there?’ I asked. 

** No good,”’ said he. ‘* Too much devil he stop there.’ 

**Oho!”’ says I, ‘‘ got-um plenty devil, that bush ?”’ 

**Man devil, woman devil; too much devil,’’ said my 
Man he go there, no come 





, 


friend. ‘‘ Stop there all-e-time. 
back.”’ 

I thought if this fellow was so well posted on devils and 
spoke of them so free, which is not common, I had better fish 
for a little information about myself and Uma. 

** You think me one devil ?’’ I asked. 

‘* No think devil,”’ said he soothingly. 
fool.” 

‘*Uma, she devil? ’’ I asked again. 

‘No, no; no devil. Devil stop bush,” said the young 
man. 

I was looking in front of me across the bay, and I saw the 
hanging front of the woos pushed suddenly open, and Case, 
with a gun in his hand, step forth into the sunshine on the 
black beach. He was got up in light pyjamas, near white, his 
gun sparkled, he looked mighty conspicuous; and the land- 
crabs scuttled from all round him to their holes. 

‘** Hullo! my friend,’’ says I, ‘* you no talk all-e-same true. 
Ese he go, he come back.”’ 

** Ese no all-e-sam?; Ese Tiapolo,”’ 
with a ‘* Good-bye,*’ slunk off among the trees. 

I watched Case all round the beach, where the tide was 
low; and let him pass me on the homeward way to Falesa. 
He was in deep thought, and the birds seemed to know it, 


** Think all-e-same 


says my friend; and, 


trotting quit2 near him on the sand, or wheeling and calling 
in his ears. When he passed me I could see by the working 
of his lips that he was talking to himself, and, what pleased me 
mightily, he had still my trade-mark on his brow. I tell vou 
the plain truth: I had a mind to give him a gunful in his ugly 
mug, but I thought better of it. 
All this time, and all the time I was following home, I kept 
iting that native word, which I remembered by ‘ Polly, 
kettle on and make us all some tea,’ tea-a-pollo. 
*Uma,”’ says I, when I got back, ‘* what does ‘ Tiapolo’ 
mean * *” 
** Devil,”’ says she. 
*T thought aitu was the 
‘* 4itu “nother kind of devil,”’ said she; 
Kanaka. ‘Tiapolo big-chief devil, stop hom: 
Christian devil.’ 
‘Well, then,”’ 
Piapolo <*’ 
too mucl 


word for that,’’ I said. 

**stop bush, eat 
all-e-same 
said I, ‘‘ I’m no farther forward. Howcan 
‘** Ese belong Tiapolo ; Tiapolo 
wish 


-same,”’ said she. 


Suppose Ese he 

‘hat ’s mighty convenient for Ese,’’ says I. ‘* And what 
f things does he make for him ?”’ 

came a rigmarole of all sorts of stories, many of 

like the dollar he pretended to take from Mr. Tarleton 

1in enough to me, but others I could make nothing of ; 

hat most surprised the Kanakas was what surprised 

-namely, that he would go in the desert among all the 

ym2 of the boldest, however, had accompanied him, 

ard him speak with the dead and give them orders, 

i tion, had returned unscathed. Some said 

where he worshipped Tiapolo, and 

others swore that there was no 


ther 

1 to him; 

hat he performed his miracles by the power of 
and the church was no church, but a prison, in which 


ed a dangerous aitu. Namu had been in the bush 


und returned glorifying God for these wonders. 
to have a glimmer of the man’s position, 
by which he had acquired it, and, though I 
ugh nut to crack, I was noways cast down. 
‘said I, ‘‘ Ill have a look at Master Case’s 
ship myself, and we'll see about the glorifying.” 
At this Uma fell in a terrible taking: if I went in the high 
h I should never return; none could go there but by the 
ction of Tiapolo. 
‘I °ll chance it on God’s,”’ said I. 
w, Uma, as fellows go, and I guess God] con me through.”’ 
She was silent for awhile. ‘‘I think,” said she, mighty 
solemn—and then, presently—‘* Victoreea, he big chief ?”’ 
‘You bet!”’ said I. 
** He like you too much’”’ she asked again. 
I told her, with a grin, I believed the old lady was rather 


**T’ma good sort ofa 


partial to m« 

‘** All right,’’ said she. 
too much. Nocan help you here in Fales4; 
far off. Maea he be small chief—stop here. Suppose he like 
you—make you all right. All-e-same God and Tiapolo. God 
Tiapolo he small chief—h« 


** Victoreea he big chief, like you 


no can do—too 


be big chief—got too much work. 
like too much make-see, work very hard.”’ 
to hand you over to Mr. Tarleton,”’ said I. 


*s out of its bearings, Uma. 
to this business all the evening, and, 

» told me of the desert and its dangers, she 
g herself into a fit. I don’t 
for I paid little heel: but 


yur theology 


remembet 
Dn , Of course, 
» me kind of clear. 

s up the coast there is a sheltered cove they 
haven full of 

nyself, as near as I could 
litt strip of yellow sand, black cliffs 


caves.”’ I’ve seen it 


get my boys to venture 


overhang 


rf t black mouths of caves; great trees overhang the 
ind in one place, about th 
Well, there was 


sa, ‘fall 


ind dangle-down lianas; 
a cascade. 


i big bi 


ox pours over in 
, With six young men of Fale very 
of them. It blew strong, 
time they opened 
cascade and the sliady 
and their water 


roing by he 
h was the loss 
and by th 


pretty,’’ Uma said, whi 
there s a heavy head sea, 
ina ni saw the 


beach, they all tired 


white 


were and thirsty, 
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had run out. One proposed to land and get a drink, and, 
being reckless fellows, they were all of the same mind except 
the youngest. Lotu was hisname; he wasa very good young 
gentleman, and very wise; and he held out that they were 
crazy, telling them the place was given over to spirits 
and devils and the dead, and there were no living folk 
nearer than six miles the one way, and maybe twelve 
the other. But they laughed at his words, and, being 
five to one, pulled in, beached the boat, and landed. 
It was a wonderful pleasant place, Lotu said, and the 
water excellent. They walked round the beach, but could 
see nowhere any way to mount the cliffs, which made them 
sasier in their mind; and at last they sat down to makea meal 
on the food they had brought with them. They were scarce 
set, when there came out of the mouth of one of the black 
caves six of the most beautiful ladies ever seen: they had 
flowers in their hair, and the most beautiful breasts, and neck- 
laces of scarlet seeds ; and began to jest with these younggentle- 
men, and the young gentlemen to jest back with them, all but Lotu. 
As for Lotu, he saw there could be no living woman in such a 
place, and ran, and flung himself in the bottom of the boat, 
and covered his face, and prayed. All the time the business 
lasted, Lotu made one clean break of prayer, and that was all 
he knew of it, until his friends came back, and made him sit 
up, and they put to sea again out of the bay, which was now 
quite desert, and no word of the six ladies. But, what 
frightened Lotu most, not one of the five remembered 
anything of what had passed, but they were all like drunken 
men, and sang and laughed in the boat, and skylarked. The 
wind freshened and came squally, and the sea rose extra- 
ordinary high; it was such weather as any man in the 
islands would have turned his back to and fled home to Falesa : 
but these five were like crazy folk, and cracked on all sail and 
drove their boat into the seas. Lotu went to the bailing; none 
of the others thought to help him, but sang and skylarked and 
carried on, and spoke singular things beyond a man’s compre- 
hension, and laughed out loud when they said them. So the 
rest of the day Lotu bailed for his life in the bottom of the 
boat, and was all dren_-hed with sweat and cold sea-water ; and 
none heeded him. Against all expectation, they came safe in 
a dreadful tempest to Papa-malili, where the palms were 
singing out and the cocoanuts flying like cannon balls about 
the village green; and the same night the five young 
gentleman sickened, and spoke never a reasonable word until 
they died. 

** And do you mean to tell me you can swallow a yarn like 
that? ’’ I asked. 

She told me the thing was well known, and with handsome 
young men alone it was even common ; but this was the only 
case where five had been slain the same day and in a company by 
the love of the women-devils ; and it had mude a great stir in 
the island, and she would be crazy if she doubted. 

‘* Well, anyway,”’ says I, ‘‘ you needn’t be frightened about 
me. I’ve no use for the You're all the 
women I want, and all the devil too, old lady.’’ 

To this she answered there were other sorts, and she had 
She had gone one day alone to 


women-devils. 


seen one with her own eyes. 
the next bay, and perhaps got too near the margin of the 
bad place. The boughs of the high bush overshadowed her 
from the kant of the hill, but she herself was outside on a flat 
place, very stony and growing full of young mummy-apples, 
four and five feet high. It was a dark day in the rainy season, 
and now there came squalls that tore off the leaves and sent 
them flying, aud now it was all still asin a house. It was in 
one of these still times that a whole gang of birds and flying 
foxes came pegging out of the bush like creatures frightened. 
Presently after she heard a rustle nearer hand, and saw coming 
out of the margin of the trees among the mummy-apples the 
appearance of a lean grey old boar. It seemed to think as it 
came, like a person; and all of a sudden, as she looked at it 
coming, she was aware it was no boar but a thing that was a 
man with a man’s thoughts. At that she ran, and the pig 
after her, and as the pig ran it hollaed aloud, so that the place 
rang with it. 

‘*T wish I had been there with my gun,”’ said I. 
that pig would have hollaed so as to surprise himself.” 

But she told me a gun was of no use with the like of these, 


**T guess 


which were the spirits of the dead. 

Well, this kind of talk put in the evening, which was the 
best of it; but of course it didn’t change my notion, and the 
next day with my gun and a good knife I set off upon a 
voyage of discovery. I made as near as I could for the place 
where I had seen Case come out; for if it was true he had 
some kind of establishment in the bush I reckoned I should 
find a path. The beginning of the desert was marked off by a 
wall, to call it so, for it was more of a long mound of stones. 
They say it reaches right across the island, but how they know 
it is another question, for I doubt if anyone has made the 
journey in a hundred years, the natives sticking chiefly to the 
sea and their little colonies along the coast; and that part 
being mortal high and steep and full of cliffs up to the west 
side of the wall, the ground has been cleared, and there are cocoa 
palms and mummy-apples and guavas, and lots of sensitive. 
Just across the bush begins outright ; high bush at that, trees 
going up like the masts of ships, and ropes of liana hanging 
down like a ship’s rigging, and nasty orchids growing in the 
forks like funguses. The ground where there was no under- 
wood looked to be a heap of boulders. I saw many green 
pigeons which I might have shot, only I was there with a 
A number of butterflies flopped up and down 
sometimes I would hear a 


different idea. 
along the ground like dead leaves ; 
bird calling, sometimes the wind overhead, and always the sea 
along the coast. 

But the que >rness of the place it’s more difficult to tell of, 
to one who has been alone in the high bush himself. 
t kind of a day it is always dim down there. A 
whichever way he looks 


anless 
The bright 
man can 8 
the wood 

fingers of your hand; and whenever he listens he hears always 
something new—men talking, children laughing, the strokes 


to the end of nothing; 
‘uts up, one bough folding with another like the 


of an axe far ahead of him, and sometimes a sort of a 
quick, stealthy scurry near at hand that makes him jump and 
look tohis weapons. It’s all very well for him to tell himself 
that he’s alone, bar trees and birds; he can’t make out to 
believe it ; whichever way he turns, the whole place seems to 
be alive and looking on. Don’t think it was Uma’s yains 
that put me out; I don’t value native talk a fourpenny- 
piece ; it’s a thing that’s natural in the bush, and that’s the 
end of it. 

As I got near the top of the hill, for the ground of the 
wood goes up in this place steep as a ladder, the wind began 
to sound straight on, and the leaves to toss and switch open and 
letin the sun. ‘This suited me better; it was the same noise 
all the time, and nothing to startle. Well, I had got toa 
place where there was an underwood of what they call wild 
cocoanut—mighty pretty with its scarlet fruits — when there 
came a sound of singing in the wind that I thought I had 
never heard the like of. It was all very fine to tell myself it was 
the branches ; I know better. It was all very fine to tell myself 
it was a bird ; I know never a bird that sang like that. It rose 
and swelled and died away and swelled again; and now I 
thought it was like someone weeping," only prettier; and 
now I thought it was like harps; and there was one thing I 
made sure of, it was a sight too sweet to be wholesome ina 
place like that. You may laugh if you like; but I declare I 
called to mind the six young ladies that came, with their 
scarlet necklaces, out of the cave at Fanga-anaana, and 
wondered if they sang like that. We laugh at the natives 
and their superstitions ; but see how many traders take them 
up, splendidly educated white men, that have been book- 
keepers (some of them) and clerks in the old country. It’s 
my belief a superstition grows up in a place like the different 
kind of weeds; and as I stood there and listened to that 
wailing I twittered in my shoes. 

You may call me a coward to be frightened; I thought 
myself brave enough to go on ahead. But I went mighty 
carefully, with my gun cocked, spying all about me like a 
hunter, fully expecting to see a handsome young woman 
sitting somewhere in the bush, and fully determined (if I did) 
to try her with a charge of duck-shot. And sure enough, I 
had not gone far when I met with a queer thing. ‘The wind 
came on the top of the wood in a strong puff, the leaves in 
front of me burst open, and I saw for a second something 
hanging ina tree. It was gone in a wink, the puff blowing 
by and the leaves closing. I tell you the truth: I had made 
up my mind to see an aitu; and if the thing had looked like a 
pig cra woman, it wouldn’t have given me the same turn. 
The trouble was that it seemed kind of square, and the ida 
of a square thing that was alive and sang knocked me sick and 
silly. I must have stood quite a while; and I made pietty 
certain it was right out of the same tree that the singing came. 
Then I began to come to myself a bit. 

**Well,’’ says I, ‘‘if this is really so, 
where there are square things that sing, I’m gone up anyway. 
Let ’s have my fun for my money.”’ 

But I thought I might as well take the off-chance of a 
so I plumped on my knees and 


if this is a place 


prayer being any good; 
prayed out loud; and all the time I was praying the strange 
sounds came out of the tree, and went up and down, and 
changed, for all the world like music; only you could see 
it wasn’t human—there was nothing there thut you could 
whistle. 

As soon as I had made an end in proper style, I laid down 
my gun, stuck my knife between my teeth, walked right up to 
that tree, and began to climb. I tell you my heart was like 
ice. But presently, as I went up, I caught another glimpse 
of the thing, and that relicved me, for I thought it seemed 
like a box; and when I had got right up to it I near fell out 
of the tree with laughing. 

A box it was, sure enough, and a candle-box at that, with 
the brand upon the side of it; and it had banjo strings 
stretched so as to sound when the wind blew. I believe they 
call the thing a Tyroican * harp, whatever that may men. 

‘* Well, Mr. Case,’’ said I, ‘‘ you’ve frightened me once. 
sut I defy you to frighten me again,’’ I says, and slipped down 
the tree, and set out again to find my enemy’s head office, 
which I guessed would not be far away. 

The undergrowth was thick in this part; I couldn't see 
before my nose, and must burst my way through by main 
force and ply the knife as I went, slicing the cords of the 
lianas and slashing down whole trees at a blow. I call them 
trees for the bigness, but in truth they were just big weeds, 
and sappy to cut through like carrot. From all this crowd 
and kind of vegetation, I was just thinking to myself, the place 
might have once been cleared, when I came on my nose over a 
pile of stones, and saw in a moment it was some kind of a work 
of man. The Lord knows when it was made or when deserted, 
for this part of the island has lain undisturbed since long 
before the whites came. A few steps beyond I hit into the path 
I had been always looking for. It was narrow, but well 
beaten, and I saw that Case had plenty of disciples. It seems, 
indeed it was, a piece of fashionable boldness to venture up 
here with the trader, and a young man scarce reckoned him- 
self grown till he had got his breech tattooed, for one thing, 
and seen Case’s devils for another. This is mighty like 
Kanakas ; but, if you look at it another way, it’s mighty like 
white folks too. 

A bit along the path I was brought to a clear stand, and 
There was a wall in front of me, the 
it was tumble-down and plainly very 


had to rub my eyes. 
path passing it by a gap ; 
old, but built of big stones very well laid; and there is no 
native alive to-day upon that island that could dream of such 
Along all the top of it was a line of queer 


a piece of building! 
They had carved 


figures, idols or scarecrows, or what not. 
and painted faces ugly to view; their eyes and teeth were of 
shell, their hair and their bright clothes blew in the wind, and 
some of them worked with the tugging. ‘There are islands up 
west where they make these kind of figures till to-day ; but 
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recollection of it are now long forgotten. And the singular 
thing was that all these bogies were as fresh as toys out of a 
shop. 

Then it came in my mind that Case had let out to me the 
first day, that he was a good forger of island curiosities—a 
thing by which so many traders tarn an honest penny. And 
with that I saw the whole business, and how this display served 
the man a double purpose: first of all, to season his curiosities, 
and then to frighten those that came to visit him. 

But I should tell you (what made the thing more curious) 
that all the time the Tyrolean harps were harping round me in 
the trees, and even while I looked, a green-and-yellow bird 
(that, I suppose, was building) began to tear the hair off the 
head of one of the figures. 

A little farther on I found the best curiosity of the museum. 
The first I saw of it was a longish mound of earth with a twist 
to it. Digging off the earth with my hands, I found under- 
neath tarpaulin stretched on boards, so that this was plainly 
the roof of acellar. It stood right on the top of the hill, and 
the entrance was on the far side, between two rocks, like the 
I went as far in as the bend, and, looking 
It was big and ugly, 


entrance to a cave. 
round the corner, saw a shining face. 


like a pantomime mask, and the brightness of it waxed and 
dwindled, and at times it smoked. 

“Oho!” says I, “luminous paint 

And I must say I rather admired the man’s ingenuity. 
With a box of tools and a few mighty simple contrivances he 
had made out to have a devil of atemple. Any poor Kanaka 
brought up here in the dark, with the harps whining all round 
him, and shown that smoking face in the bottom of a hole, 
would make no kind of doubt but he had seen and heard 
enough devils for a lifetime. It’s easy to find out what 
Kanvkas think. Just go back to yourself anyway round from 
ten to fifteen years old, and there ’s an average Kanaka. There 
are some pious, just as_ there and the 
most of them, like the boys again, are middling honest. and yet 
think it rather larks to steal, and are easy scared and rather 
like to be so. I remember a boy I was at school with at 
lome who played the Case business. He didn’t know any- 
thing, that boy ; he couldn't do anything; he had no luminous 
paint and no Tyrolean harps; he just boldly said he wasa 
sorcerer, and frightened us out of our boots, and we loved it. 
And then ft came in my mind how the master had once 
flogged that boy, and the surprise we were all in to see the 
sorcerer catch it and hum like anybody else. Thinks I to 
myself, ‘‘ I must find some way of fixing it so for Master Case.”’ 
And the next moment I had my idea. 

I went back by the path, which, when once you had found 
it, was quite plain and easy walking; and when I stepped out 
on the black sands, who should I see but Master Case himself? 
I cocked my gun and held it handy; and we marched up and 


are pious boys; 


other; and no sooner had we passed, that we each wheeled 
round like fellows drilling and stood face to face. We had each 
taken the same notion in his head, you see, that the other 
fellow might give him the load of his gun in the stern. 

‘*You’ve shot nothing,’’ says Case. 

**T’m not on the shoot to-day,’’ said I. 

** Well, the devil go with you for me,”’ says he. 

**'The same to you,”’ says I. 

But we stuck just the way we were ; no fear of either of us 
moving. 

Case laughed. 
said he. 

** Don’t let me detain you,”’ says I. 

He laughed again. ‘‘ Look here, Wiltshire, do you think 
me a fool?’’ he asked. 

** More of a knave, if you want to know,”’ says I. 

** Well, do you think it would better me to shoot you here, 
* said he. ‘* Because I don’t. Folks come 


‘We can’t stop here all day, though,’ 


on this open beach ? 


fishing every day. There may be a score of them up the valley 
be half a dozen on the hill 
might be watching us this 
I give you my word [ don’t 


now, making copra; there might 
behind you, after pigeons; they 
minute, and [ shouldn’t wonder. 


We each wheeled round, and stood face to face. 


want to shoot you. Why should I? You don't hinder me any. 
You haven't got one pound of copra but what you made with 
your own hands like a negro slave. You’re vegetating—that’s 
what I call it—and I don’t care where you vegetate, nor yet 
how long. Give me your word you don’t mean to shoot me, 
and I’1l give you a lead and walk away.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said I, ‘‘you’re frank and pleasant, ain’t you? 
And I’ll be the same. I don’t mean to shoot you to-day. 
Why should I? This business is beginning ; it ain’t done yet, 
Mr. Case. I’ve given you one turn already; I can see the 
marks of my knuckles on your head to this blooming hour, and 
I’ve more cooking for you. I’m nota paralytic, like Underhill. 
My name ain’t Adams, and it ain’t Vigours; and I mean to 
show you that you ’ve met your match.” 

‘* This is a silly way to talk,’’ said he. 
talk to make me move on with.”’ 

** All right,’’ said I, ‘‘ stay where you are. I ain’t in any 
hurry, and you know it. I can put in the day on this beach 
and never mind. I ain’t got any copra to bother with. I 
ain’t got any luminous paint to see to.’ ; 

' was sorry I said that last, but it whipped out before I 
knew. I could see it took the wind out of his sails, and he 
stood and stared at me with his brow drawn up. Then I 
suppose he made up his mind he must get to the bottom of 
this. 

‘**T take you at your word,”’ says he, and turned his back, 
and walked right into the devils’ bush. 

I let him go, of course, for I had passed my word. But I 
watched him as long as he was in sight, and after he was gone 


‘*This is not the 


’ 


the rest of the way home under the bush, for I didn’t trust 
him sixpence’ worth. One thing I saw. I had been ass 
enough to give him warning, and that which I meant to do I 
must do at once. 

You would think I had had about enough excitement for 
one morning, but there was another turn waiting me. As soon 
as I got far enough round the cape to see my house, I made 
out there were strangers there; a little farther, and no doubt 
about it. There was a couple of armed sentinels squatting at 
my door. I could only suppuse the trouble about Uma must 
have come to a head, and the station been seized. For aught 
I could think, Uma was taken up already, and these armed 
men were waiting to do the like with me. 

However, as I came nearer, which I did at top speed, I saw 
there was a third native sitting on the verandah like a guest, 
and Uma was talking with him like a hostess. Nearer still I 
made out it was the big young chief, Maea, and that he was 
smiling away and smoking. And what was he smoking? 
None of your European cigarettes fit for a cat, not even the 
genuine big, knock-me-down native article that a fellow can 
really put in the time with if his pipe is broke—but a cigar, 
and one of my Mexicans at that, that I could swear to. At 


sight of this my heart started beating, and I took a wild hope 
in my head that the trouble was over, and Maea had come 
round. 

Uma pointed me out to him as I came up, and he met me 
at the head of my own stairs like a thorough gentleman. 

‘* Vilivili,’’ said he, which was the best they could make of 
my name, ‘‘I pleased.’’ 

There is no doubt when an island chief wants to be civil 
he can doit. I saw the way things were from the word go. 
There was no call for Uma to say to me: ‘‘ He no ’fraid Ese 
now, come bring copra.’’ I tell you I shook hands with that 
Kanaka like as if he was the best white man in Europe. 

The fact was, Case and he had got after the same girl, or 
Maea suspected it, and concluded to make hay of the trader 
on the chance. He had dressed himself up, got a couple of 
his retainers cleaned and armed to kind of make the thing 
more public, and, just waiting till Case was clear of the village, 
same round to put the whole of his business my way. He was 
rich as well as powerful. I suppose that man was worth fifty 
thousand nuts per annum. I gave him the price of the 
beach and a quarter cent better, and as for credit, I would 
have advanced him the inside of the store and the fittings 
besides, I was so pleased to see him. I must say he bought 
like a gentleman: rice and tins and biscuits enough for a 
week’s feast, and stuffs by the bolt. He was agreeable besides ; 
he had plenty fun to him ; and we cracked jests together, mostly 
through Uma for interpreter, because he had mighty little 
English, and my native was still off colour. One thing I made 
out: he could never really have thought much harm of Uma; 
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he could never have been really frightened, and must just 
have made belief from dodginess, and because he thought Case 
had a strong pull in the village and could help him on. 

This set me thinking that both he and I were in a tightish 
place. What he had done was to fly in the face of the whole 
village, and the thing might cost him his authority. More 
than that, after my talk with Case on the beach, I thought it 
might very well cost me my life. Case had as good as said 
he would pot me if ever I got my copra; he would come home 
to find the best business in the village had changed hands, 
and the best thing I thought I could do was to get in first with 
the potting. 

**See here, Uma,”’ says I, ‘‘tell him I’m sorry I made 
him wait, but I was up looking at Case’s Tiapolo store in the 
bush.”’ 

‘* He want savvy if you no ’fraid?’’ translated Uma. 

I laughed out. ‘‘Not much!”’ says I. ‘* Tell him the 
place is a blooming toy-shop! ‘Tell him in England we give 
these things to the kid to play with.”’ 

‘He want savvy if you hear devil sing?’ 
next. 

es L 
no banjo-strings in stock ; 
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r gs I said, aime I can’t do it now because I’ve got 
but the next time the ship comes 
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friend ?*’ 


No, Sir,’’ says I, ‘‘no such foolishness. I’ve come her 
to trade, tell him, and not to make friends. But, as to Case, 
I ‘ll send that man to glory - 
So off Maea went, pretty well pleased, as I could see. 
To be 


niinued 


neral, 


ART NOTES. 
The “arms of France,” concerning which Don Carlos of 
Bourbon shows so much solicitude, have been the subject of 
frequent dispute and misunderstanding. The old heralds held 
that the reigning kings of France only were entitled to bear on 
their arms the fleurs-de-lys without any “ difference.” Under 
this ruling Don Carlos’ letter to the Comte de Paris was 
founded upon complete ignorance of the laws of heraldry. 
The Bourbon arms for members of the family not on the throne 
are “the arms of France with a baton gules, ‘ péri en bande’ ”"— 
in other words, placed diagonally between the three fleurs-de- 
lys. The Orleans! have always borne the arms of France, 
differenced by a label argent placed at the top of the 
Each branch of the royal family of France had 
its special difference, and Don Carlos of Spain had no 
more peculiar right (or wrong) to bear them without 
a distinctive mark than his cousin of Orleans. The fleur-de- 
lys, it should be mentioned, is not a flower, and was never so 
conceived, and was first officially recognised at the coronation 
of Philip Augustus, whose son, Louis VII., was surnamed 


shield. 
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“CROMWELL AT RIPLEY CASTLE.’’—BY RUDOLF LEHMANN. 


IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Ludovicus Floras, who had introduced the Flor de Loys into 


the ornamentation of public buildings and state ceremonies, 


As the time for the completion of the National Portrait 
Gallery draws near, the more obvious becomes the want of judg- 
ment in the selection of its site. The National Gallery, which 
only the other day was arranged in a manner which enabled 
its priceless treasures to be seen to advantage, is now being 
rapidly overcrowded, and in a short time the trustees will be 
forced to appeal to the public to make no more bequests to 
national collection, for the reason that the nation will 
honour them or even house them. The four pictures 
bequeathed by the late Sir William Gregory have indeed found 
a place, but at the expenseof several others of almost equal merit. 
The most important of the Gregory bequest is undoubtedly 
the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Girolamo Savoldo, a 
master of the Brescian school, hitherto represented in ourgallery 
by a very interesting picture, “ Mary Magdalene approaching 
the Sepulchre, t 


our 


not 


’ which was originally in the Casa Fenaroli at 
Brescia, and was purchased in 1878. 

The two examples of Velasquez, which come from the same 
source, will not take rank among the great works of the 
Spanish painter, but they are both interesting as illustrative 
of two periods of his career. “Christ in the Home of Martha” 
was probably painted in quite early days, before Velasquez 
had become famous and fashionable ; while the “ Duel in the 
Prado,” although only a sketch for a picture, which, if ever 


night, jealous of his intentions.” 


painted, has been lost, is in his latest style, and shows in a 
marked manner the influence of Rubens. 


The twenty portraits bequeathed by Lady Hamilton, widow 
of Sir James Hamilton, of Woodbrook, would, perhaps, find a 
more suitable resting-place’in the National Portrait Gallery. 
They were brought together by the lady's father, Major- 
General Sir James Cockburn, who was Under-Secretary of 
State in 1806, and afterwards Governor of the Bermudas. 
Quite the most beautiful of these portraits is that of Lady 
Cockburn and her children, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted in 
1773, and “ when brought into the exhibition to be hung, all 
the painters present clapped their hands in salutation of its 
power.” It was subsequently engraved under the title of 
“ Cornelia and her Children,” and was seen some years ago at 
one of the winter exhibitions at Burlington House. 


The portrait of Mrs. Siddons, which is ascribed to the 
same year, and dated, shows the actress in a very different 
light to that in which she appeared fifteen years later in 
“The Tragic Muse,” and from the fact that there is no 
mention of her name among those who sat to Reynolds during 
that year it has been surmised that the present portrait 
must have been an imaginative work, and of a later period, for 


at the lodge gate with a pair of pistols in her belt, and, leading the way to the hall, sat opposite him, pistols 


Record found in the old tower of Ripley Castle. 


Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance before a London audience was 
not until Dec. 29, 1775, when she appeared in the part of Emily, 
a sentimental young lady, in Mrs. Cowley’s comedy “ ‘the 
Runaway.” She was then only twenty, so that, if the date on 
Reynolds's picture be correct, she could only have been eighteen 
when the portrait was painted, and the question arises, where 
could he have seen her? for there is no record of Sir Joshua 
having been at Cheltenham or at Bath when Mrs. Siddons had 
made her first appearances. Perhaps when Sir F. Burton 
includes this picture in his next edition of his catalogue he 
will clear up the mystery which attaches to the hem of the 
great tragédienne’s garment. 


The Horticultural Exhibition is not the place where one 
would naturally expect to find pictures ; buta Belgian socicty 
has organised a show, which well deserves the notice of any 
visitor to Earl's Court. Contemporary Belgian art is in a 
somewhat fluid state, and it is difficult to whether 
French or German influence will in the end be predominant. 
M. Herman Richir is, perhaps, one of the cleverest of the 
younger portrait painters, and his “ Fantaisie” bears evidence 
of a study of Whistler. Among the landscapists, Baron, 
Graberts, Musin, and Boulenger contribute interesting work. 
Water-colour art is best represented by Binje, Stacquet, and 
Paul Thénon—the last-named being especially happy in his 
sea and coast scenes, It is, however, the sculpture which 
shows the greatest sign of individual talent and independent 
thought. 
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“HIS LOVE LETTER.” 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


pgs 
Eger is so close to the frontier that we put down to German 
influence all its good qualities—its picturesque church and 
market-square, its delightful hotel, its decent landlord, who 
told us where to find cheap quarters in Baireuth. The nearer 
we came to the Holy of Holies, the more we heard of the 
impossibility of gett:nz tickets and of the iniquity of 
extortionate hotel-keepers; but now that it was within a 
day's ride it would have been folly to turn back, and 
we started out the next morning without waiting for 
Fest—have we not at home the 
cclebration, which means hundreds of men in soft hats and 
marching to the noise of the 


th Sehiilzen seen same 


fe:thers and green badges, 
brassiest of brass bands? 

A short run through pastoral country, with pretty villages 
standing in the midst of trees on the banks of little streams, 
rht us to the frontier. The Customs officers, who had let 
us ride into Bohemia without a question, would not let us ride 
out of it before they had found out where we were going, and 


brou 


what we had in our knapsacks, and what our business there was, 

But when, a little farther on, we passed the first 
blue-:nd-white pole of Bavaria and reached the _ first 
Bavarian village, though the inevitable German soldier 
Was wandering about with his rifle, no one stopped us, no 
one a:ked us a question, until we had stood so long on the 
pretty bridge facing the Custom House that curiosity brought 
one of the officers over to have a look at our machines. He 
Was more interested in us as cyclists than as presumable 
smugzlers, and there was no pretence of examining anything. 
And yet, when you are travelling across their frontier with a 
through ticket to London and your trunks registered to Charing 
Cross, these same Castoms people will wake you up brutally in 
the dead hour of the night and insist on going through every 
piece of your luggage s-parately ! 

My note-book record in Bavaria, as in Bohemia, is of hills 
and beer, of clouds and rain. But, though the main conditions 
were the same, they differed in detail. The rich mass of the 
pines and firs under the fine grey skies, the colour of the dis- 
tant black hills, the graceful birch-trees by the wayside, were 
a stronz contrast to bare Bohemian stretches and to cherry- 


anyway. 


There were fewer people, too, in the fields 
and in the road; we had escaped the endless procession of 
peasants, and now again the women wore bodices. And what 
could have been more unlike the clear, amber Pilsener than the 
dark, molasses-tinged beer which we drank in the little inn 
of Thiersheim? where Bavarian royalties, instead of their 
Austrian c¢ looked down from amid the great deer- 
autl-rs decorating the walls. 

By this time we were in the Fichtelgebirge, the mountains 
in which lies the ‘little out-of-the-way town of Baireuth,”’ 
as Wagnerit¢s love to call it, though it is surrounded by many 
of the most popular summer resorts in Southern Germany, 
and though it is easily reached by railroad from Nuremberg, 
and though it is a huge, big, busy, flourishing place in itself. 
The landlord wanted us to go by way of Wunsiedel, for the 


lined highways. 
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HOTEL THE POST AT WEISSENSTADT. 

of some of the most marvellous scenery—such mountains, 
lleys, such cliffs !—no adject.ves were good enough 

them. 

I suppose we should have taken his advice, for the town 

s the birthplace’ of Jean Paul, and hero-worship, now we 

bound for Baireuth, seemed eminently in our line; but 

the road to Wei is far better, and when it comes to 


were 
ssenstadt w 
a question between hero-worshipping and easy riding, a cyclist 
never hesitates. At Weissenstadt there was a jolly old inn of 
the Post, with, outside, a huge and effective wrought-iron work 
sign; inside, a couple of women commercials, and a friendly 
ma20 3t 2 near table, who leaned over and sail tous, ‘‘ Je parle 


Frang¢ais,’’ a compliment, surely, from a German. But when 
J—— spoke to him in that language, his answer was, “ I speak 
English,’’ and this effort exhausted his accomplishments. 

The hills of Bavaria are less persistent and more reasonable 
than those of Bohemia. They do not go up and down out of 
sheer contrariness. When they were too steep for us to coast, 
or for the exhausted cyclists we met to climb, at least they led 
to something besides h‘lls. Forat the bottom we found pretty, 
narrow green valleys, winding with the mountain streams, and 
towns full of hotels, and tourists, and waiters in dress-coats. 
Nor did the rain fall at intervals all day, as in Bohemia; it 
reserved its forces until we were at the top of the last and 
worst hill of all, with Baireuth rising from the plain far below 
and beyond. Then came the deluge, and we were drenched 
to the skin long before we had walked—there was no riding 
to the foot. 

On the long, straight stretch of poplar-lined road across the 
plain J made the pace. I followed close behind, and we 
fairly flew, our macintoshes flapping in the wind and rivers 
Now that I look back, it seems a 

I loathed 
there was a 


pouring from our hats. 
glorious ride, but at the time I thought it misery. 
the rain at all hours. But in the morning, when 
chance of the sun coming out later and drying me, I could 
endure it. In the afternoon, when it meant to arrive damp 
and dripping in a large town or at a big hotel—why, then it 
was wholly and entirely unbearable. It takes a William 
Morris heroine—a prehistoric Amazon—to keep up an appear- 
ance with the water trickling from her hair and her garments 
clinging to her lithe form. I am not inordinately vain, but I 
do not enjoy being an object of derision for gods and men. 
The suburbs of Baireuth were more endless than that bit of 
road—dreary suburbs, full of dreary houses and grinning 
children. And the most provoking part of it all was that 
throughout J—— remained a very Mark Tapley, and refused 
to be unhappy. But I amiably brought his pleasure to an end, 
and gave him a bad quarter of a minute by leaving my safety 
to its own devices, as in those first days, and letting it carry me 
straight across a gutter and deposit me on the damp brick 
sidewalk. This hai the unexpected result of putting me in a 
good humour, probably because for the first time J——’s 
ruffled. ‘‘ What possessed you to do such a 
was all the sympathy he offered. After this, 


temper 
stupid thing?” 
we walked the rest of the way. 

The cheap quarters recommended by our Eger landlord 
looked dismal. We had been roughing it enough all day to 
want now to be comfortable, and so we went instead to the 
first large hotel we came to, where we were not turned away, 
not made to pay for all the months when no one comes to 
Baireuth, as we had expected, but were given a delightful front 
room looking over to a row of little houses, with Cook's tourists, 
posing as Wagnerites, leaning from every cushioned window 
and watching more Cook’s tourists wandering sadly under 
umbrellas in the street below. And at once the head waiter 
offered us tickets for any and every Wagner performance at 


was 


a good round sum. 

Buireuth is a capital place to go to when you want to meet 
friends. Before we had begun our supper we found one among 
the medley of Italians, Germans, English, and Americans at the 
long tables, and after supper he took us to the Bierkeller 
where Wagner used to go of an evening and drink beer and 
smoke a pipe, just like an ordinary mortal—only it was nota 
cellar at all, but a garret. It was jolly enough, however; 
trees in tubs were in the street in front, then there was a long 
tunnel-like entrance with mud floor, tables on one side, on the 
other, doors opening into vaulted rooms, and at the far end, a 
rickety flight of wooden steps which led up to a large square 
room, the walls covered with prints and plates, and beer-mugs 
on shelves—in a word, a provincial Chat Noir. 

There was to be no performance until ‘‘ Parsifal’’ on Sunday, 
had all day Saturday to dispose of. We spenta 
sank, where tickets were sold— 


so that we 
good deal of it going to the 
hardly out of disinterested Wagnerism, I fancy—and where a 
superior young man, with blonde hair and excellent English, 
patronised us to such an unwarrantable extent that we felt 
like closing a bargain with the waiter on the spot. But, then, 
tickets cost less at the Bank. 

People who had theirs already seemed to have more trouble 
than we in putting in time. They lounged in front of the 
stationer’s opposite the hotel, where they were chiefly musical 
geniuses with long hair and soft hats. They stared by the 
hour in the shop-windows at the photographs of Siegfried and 
Parsifal, of Kundry and Venus, of the Master himself—side 
face, full face, three-quarters face—and at that monstrous 
cheap red glass goblet which looked as if it came from Birm- 
ingham, but which flaunting placards called the Holy Grail 
in ‘‘ purpurglas und metalfuss.’’ They drove to the cemetery 
where Liszt is buried. They peered. through the gates at 
Wagner's house. They ate enormous table d’hote dinners. 

3ut in the afternoon there was a great stir in the place. 
Fresh tourists and trunks arrived every few minutes, and were 
deposited at every door. At supper-time our dining-room was 
crowded to overflowing and suffocation. And in the crowd at 
the head of one table sat Mark Twain, leading his expedition, 
studying his Meisterschaft system on the spot, prepared to ‘‘go 
grailing ’’ on the morrow, and looking very miserable withal ! 

I am glad we saw him there. But for that we might 
wonder if he had ever been to Baireuth, so different were his 
impressions from ours. We can answer for the rain that 
Saturday afternoon when he arrived ; it rained everywhere and 
every day in Germany last summer. But that ‘‘ grand and 
lovely ’’ building on high ground outside the town— where 
did he see it? Could he have meant the big, brick, 
like Opera House, almost perfect inside, to be sure, but outside 
ugly, bare, a blot upon the landscape, despite its commanding 
position in the plain, which to architect of old would in itself 
have been an inspiration. And that “‘bewilderingly beautiful 
scenery’’ that intoxicated the eye in ‘‘ Parsifal’’? Did he 
sleep through the performance and dream poet’s dreams, 
while we, awake and open-eyed, longed for the curtain to fall 
and hide architecture out of perspective and garden that 


barn- 
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might have been transported from a Surrey pantomime ?— Sir 
Augustus Harris, surely, would never have been guilty of such 
glaring gaudiness. And where was he in the intermission 
between the acts that he saw but one eating-house at the door 
of the Wagner Temple, people eating only at the tables which 
they had secured beforehand? We can answer for having 
eaten sandwiches at one restaurant, cake at a second, and for 
having taken active part in a raid upon buffets set up all 
around the larger of the two, that suggested nothing but the 
descent of a horde of hungry travellers given five minutes for 
refreshments ata railway station. And that ‘‘ pretty feature,”’ 
the musical call? Did he really look at the trumpeters in hats 
of every shape and stage of shabbiness, their umbrellas under 
their arms as they blew their blot, and not laugh ? 

Of course he langhed—he was laughing all the time. He 
would not have been Mark ‘Twain, our great American 
humorist, if he had not. And that is what makes those three 
recent articles of his about Baireuth so deliciously funny. They 
It is true that it is not easy 
fact, you might take it 
you of the chief 


are a huge joke—ha, ha! 
at first to see the point. In 


seriously — ha, ha, ha! — when read 
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virtue in song, the meledy, air, tune, rhythm—ha, ha! 
and the music that makes you drunk with pleasure - 
ha, ha, ha!—if you did know—ha, ha !—that it 
was Mark Twain—ha, ha, ha, ha! Then the humour of it is 
only to be equalled by the ‘‘ Jumping 
ha, ha! 


not 


exquisite—ha, ha! 
Frog”’ or the handwriting of Christopher Columbus 
Mark Twain as acritic of music! Are you not dying of laughter 

And yet I have heard some helplessly dense people say that 
in these articles Mark ‘Twain had tried to be serious, and was 
not funny at all. And this is the best joke of all—ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha! 


The President of the United States of America has appointed 
Oct. 21 this year to be a general holiday, as it is the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. ‘I'he Pope has addressed an encyclical letter to the 
Italian, Spanish, and American Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church directing mass to be specially celebrated on Oct. 12, in 
memory of that great event. 

For the August Bank Holiday the Brighton and South- 
Coast Railway announce that the availability of the special 
cheap Friday, Saturfay, and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or 
Tuesday tickets to the seaside will be extended to Wednesday, 
Aug. 3. On Saturday a fourteen-day excursion to Paris, by the 
picturesque route via Dieppe and Rouen, will be ran from 
London by the special day express service, and also by the 
fixed night express service on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 29 to Aug. 3, inclusive. 
Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets will also be issued from 
London to Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight and to Dieppe. 
On Bank Holiday, Monday, Aug. 1, day trips, at special 
fares, will be run to Brighton, Worthing, 
Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Tunbridge 
Wells, Lewes, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and 
Hastings. For the Crystal Palace holiday entertainments 
extra trains will be run to and from London as required by 
the traffic. The Brighton Company announce that their West- 
End offices—28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square—will remain open until 10 p.m. 
on the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
for the sale of the special cheap tickets and ordinary tickets 
to all parts of the line and to the Continent, at the same fares 
as charged at London Bridge and Victoria. Similar tickets at 
the same fares may also be obtained at Cook's Offices, Ludgate 
Circus, 445, West Strand, 99, Gracechurch Street, 82, Oxford 
toad ; Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, and 
Hays’s, 4, Royal Exchange 
toad, and 1A, 
toad, 96, 


excursion 


Street, and Euston 
Westbourne Grove ; 
Meyers’s Offices, 343, Gray’s Inn Pentonville 
Road ; and Jakins'’s Offices, 6, Camden Leadenhall 
Street. and 30, Silver Street, Notting Hill Gate; also at the 
Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The question of the day among Churchmen is whether the 
labourers have risen against the country clergy. On the 
whole, a moderate and sensible conclusion seems to be that 
the revolt has not as yet taken place. Yet there are signs that 
it may come, and the Guardian’s advice is, in the circum- 
stances, very wise: “The temptations to which the rural 
parson is specially open should in these times be carefully 
guarded against. He is too often inclined to underrate the 
intelligence of the agricultural labourer. For our part, we 
believe the feeling to be completely mistaken. It is not the 
labourer's intelligence that is at fault, but his knowledge. 
But whether it be mistaken or not, it is out of place. It is no 
longer possible to despise a man who possesses a vote.” One 
is tempted to add that, vote or no vote, there are excellent 
reasons why the clergy should despise no man. 


The Church Defence spokesmen express their disappoint- 


GARDENS 
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classes, is Renaissance and Reformation history in all its 


work together in a friendly spirit. The Conference also 
appointed an official editor, and chose the Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, also a conservative theologically and ecclesiastically. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the question of conservatism 
versus liberalism had anything to do with the election. 


A charming biographical paper on the illustrious Dutch 
Biblical critic, Professor Kuenen, appears in the July Jewish 
Quarterly Review. ‘The writer is Mr. Wicksteed, who studied 
under Kuenen, and reveres his memory. ‘The account of the 
great scholar’s childhood is amusing. He was remarkably 
tall and thin, and made an ideal figure for dressing up in 
charades. A lady remembers being told by his sisters that 
she would find their “ little brother ” at home, and was intro- 
duced to a boy as tall and thin as a lamp-post, with his arms 
and legs shooting out like the new wood of a tree far beyond 
the bark of sleeves and trousers. On one occasion, when par- 
ticularly anxious to do honour to the wedding feast of one of 
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aspects. The lectures will therefore form a continuation of 
those given at the summer meeting last year, when medieval 
history and life was the special subject of study. The inaugural 
lecture, which forms the introduction to the first part of the 
meeting, lasting from July 29 to Aug. 9, is delivered by Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, who has devoted his life to the 
study of the Renaissance. Mr. Walter Pater and Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A., treat of the artistic side of the move- 
ment, the former lecturing on Raffaelle, the latter on the 
Renaissance in England, and especially in Oxford. 'The literature 
and literary history of the sixteenth century naturally offer, 
perhaps, the most attractive list of lectures. ‘The names of 
Professor Dowden, who will lecture on Elizabethan romance, 
Mr. Brandram, Mr. R. G. Moulton, Mr. Sidney Lee, and Mr. 
Churton Collins are sufficient guarantees to the student 
that the subject will be ably and adequately dealt with. 
Lectures are given on the history of the fifteenth and 
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THE DISASTER AT ST. GERVAIS, 


ment at the result of the Welsh elections, complaining 
especially that some Unionists are saying that they must 
throw over the Church if they are to win. 


The remarkable article in the Quarterly Review on Dis- 
establishment deals boldly with the argument drawn from the 
early poverty of the Church. “No words of St. Paul give the 
slighest intimation that he would have refused temporal aid 
in the propagation of the gospel.” Again, urges the reviewer, 
“in the person of our Lord, and to a lesser degree in the 
apostles, were combined an infinite command of natural 
resources and an infinite unwillingness to use them for selfish 
purposes, The Church stands in her right relation as mother 
when she is endowed with material wealth and animated by 
the Divine spirit of self-denial which bids her ministers 
utilise their resources for the welfare of humanity.” This is, 
at all events, freshly and boldly put. 


The Rev. Dr. Rigg has been reappointed President of the 
Wesleyan Conference. Dr. Rigg, who was the friend of 
Kingsley and Matthew Arnold, and is a man of considerable 
culture, represents the liberal conservative side of Methodism, 
and his promotion shows that men of all parties are willing to 


his cousins, Kuenen persuaded his mother to stuff him with 
cushions in order to bring his breadth into better accordance 
with his height ! 

Among the last books Kuenen read and annotated was 
Professor Cheyne’s famous Bampton lectures on the Psalms. 
While the general drift of his opinion was towards bringing 
down the Psalms to a comparatively late date, it is noted that 
“he still rejected the extremest views, and occupied a middle 
position.” In this connection it may be observed that his last 
notes on Psalm xvi. admit that it contains at least a presenti- 
ment of immortality. Ve 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SUMMER MEETING. 


OXFORD 


Following the plan so successfully carried out last year, the 


programme of the fifth summer meeting of the Oxford 
University Extension students, held in Oxford during the 
month of August, deals almost entirely with one special period 
of history, literature, and art. The main subject, which is to 
give unity and cohesion to the numerous lectures and 
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sixteenth centuries by Mr. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen's 
College; by Mr. Hassall and Mr. York Powell, students 
of Christ Church; by Mr. Wells, Fellow of Wad- 
ham College; and by Mr. Madan, University Reader in 
Paleography ; while the University Extension lecturers will 
be represented by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, Mr. Mackinder, 
Mr. Marriott, and others. Regular courses of instruction in 
botany, geology, chemistry, and biology are given during the 
second part of the meeting, which lasts from Ang. 10 
to Aug. 27; and during the first part Professor Burdon 
Sanderson and Mr. Arthur Berry, secretary to the Cam- 
bridge syndicate for local lectures, are to lecture, the one 
on protoplasm and organism, the other on the sun. In 
addition to the special courses of scientific study, there will be 
classes in English history, literature, ancient art, and kindred 
subjects, which will be taken by Professor Percy Gardner, lir. 
Arthur Sidgwick, Mr. Marriott, and Mr. Boas; and Mr. 
Churton Collins will deliver twelve lectures on the “ Alcestis” 
and Mr. Burd on the “ Prince of Machiavelli.” Two extension 
lecturers from the United States also take part in the work of 
the meeting. Mr. Rolfe will lecture on American literature 
and Mr. Devine on economics. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
Some remarks on those insidious and dangerous products of 
modern civilisation, the private “ detective” agencies, appeared 
in this colamn a week or two since. What prompted them— 
the remarks, that is to say—wasa charge against one of the 
spies of a certain agency that she had wormed herself into the 
confidence of a against whom divorce proceedings 
were contemplated, had made herself this woman's house- 
companion and familiar, and in that capacity had robbed 
her, among other now appears that no 
sufficient evidenee of robbery could be adduced, and the 
No doubt that was all right; but 
that the was defended, 
anil that she defended herself, on grounds of an intoler- 
able character. According to the newspaper report of 
the case, the prisoner's counsel “ urged that her actions should 
not be gauged from an ordinary standpoint, as she was 
admittedly engaged in a secret investigation and working in 
the interests of an employer.” So far, the female detective’s 
counsel: when it was pointed out to the lady herself that she 
had told one story in court and another to the police-sergeant 
her, “the answer to that was that 
want to reveal too much about the 
police What the magistrate thought of 
‘’s defence and the prisoner's plea in excuse does not 
But it is impossible to suppose that he allowed 


woman 


injuries. It 


prisoner was discharged. 


it is to be observed prisoner 


arrested she sid 


who 
case to 
the 


she did not 
the 
counsel 
appear. 
validity to either, and if he neglected to point out their 


officer.” 


grossness it is a pity. The assumption seems to have been 
that in hiring himself ont to the proprietor of a private 
inguiry-office a man becomes an officer of the law, a licensed 
servitor of justice, or is, in some other way, entitled to con- 
sideration and privilege. No such assumption should be 
tolerated for a moment. It may be that the 
actions of a private-inquiry spy, “admittedly engaged in 

st investigation and working in the interests of 
an employer,” are “not to be gauged from an ordinary 
stindpoint,” but the standpoint they are to be judged 
from nothing in the way of special privilege 
and excuse: quite the contrary. Assuredly it will not do to 
allow these inquiry offices and their runners any pretence of 


granted 


suggests 


association with the ordinary machinery of justice. 


It is reported of one who iseminent both as a lawyer anda 
churchman that, speaking of the hardihood with which so many 
noble lords and members of great families are choosing the 
partners of their lives, he said that if nothing can be done to 
prevent the degradation of the aristocracy something might be 
done to prevent the degradation of marriage. It is not a bad 
idea, and may be just worth chronicling ; but much better 
ones have proved totally impracticable. By what means can 
marriage be denied to anybody who is not wedded already, or 
who does not come into the list of prohibitions set forth in the 

300k of Common Prayer? 

Half-a-dozen domestic tragedies—mostly in low life, to be 
s1re—have happened within the last ten days to impress social 
investigators with what seems to evade their attention too 
easily. It is that, whether male or female, we are equally 
human, that to be human is to err, and that a vast deal of the 
patent, provable, bratal damage inflicted on the weaker sex by 
the stronger is the direct consequence of grossly wicked provo- 
evtion heaped upon the man. No doubt, the male population is 
the nanghtier of the two and the worst to live with ; though, 
ifajary of matrons were (secretly) empannelled in all the 
great towns to decide the point—no jurywoman to be under 
fifty years of age—it is believed that the majority of Verdicts 
to that effect would be a small one. But however that may be, 
round that celebrates the violence of 
husbands — some 

that all 
atrociously 
and 
afflictions 
into the 


when the tale goes 
working - class 
the fact 


are 


husbands — especially of 
should be taken of 
women—that 

the fanlits of 
sometimes impose 


wives 
bad > 
home 


account 
not 


besides 


good some 
drunkenness 

maddening 

spouses hardly be put 
language of complaint; and that a poor man with children to 
look after cannot afford the luxury of separation or even a 
room in which he might live apart from the exasperating 
Of course, that is no excuse for wife- 


they 


which yet can 


cause of his misery. 
beating, though it is not an infreyuent explanation of it ; 
and if young husbands kill young wives who cannot be kept 
out of dancing-rooms and drinking clubs we must hang those 
young men as often as they fail to add suicide to murder, 
All that is meant is that many a woman whose husband is 
scouted as a brute, and who has even been punished as such, 
knows of provocations as base as the offences they account 
for ; and those provocations do not come into the statistics of 


> of a gardener killed her baby-girl the other day 
When 


into the child's throat. the doctor 


the woman why she had 


‘ forcing a cork 
was called in (too late) asked 

> so ernel a thing, she replied, “ Because of the disgrace she 

brought on her famils Whether this 

the mother or that the child had brought disgrace on 

newspaper report, 
suffered for the 

committed. 


answer meant 


lily is not qnite clear from the 


is no doubt as to wh 
that any 

was that died; 
suffer in 


offence hi en 
the child that 


-e—supposing 
and it is is so 


(of which 


child it 
this 


cases 


may not 
have been one) where a sense of shame rankles in the mother’s 
Novelists and other historians of human infirmity are 

) familiar with this illustration of it that they seem to regard 
az only natural the mother’s hatred of “the evidence of her 
guilt,” her ¢isposition to damage that evidence, her frequent 
willi The feeling 
seems even to be taken very commonly as a sign of grace, so 


igness to destroy it or see it destrored. 


that there is more sympathy for the young woman who flings 
her bahy into a pond or leaves it on a heath to starve than for 
another whocherishesa helplessness more innocent than her own. 
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Hating the evidence of one’s guilt is all very well, and would, 
indeed, be most serviceable to society, and a means of salvation to 
many, if it often included a loathing of fine things like costly 
raiment, jewels, horses, snug country-houses, and similar 
luxuries, whereby erring persons of both sexes are reminded 
of their misdeeds every day of their lives. But not much is 
heard of that kind of hating the evidence of our guilt—a 
circumstance which warrants the opinion that the other kind 
is spurious. In most cases, indeed, it is mere barbaric selfish- 
ness, directly sprung from instincts purely brutal, which 
when they go the length of murder, or spend themselves on the 
torments so often inflicted on poor little children who have too 
little father and too much mother, should be rigorously dealt 
with for what they are. 


Strange to say, the gardener’s wife who choked her baby 
“because of the disgrace she had brought upon her family” 
may have felt sure it was the right thing to do, while yet there 
was no disgrace at all in the matter. At any rate, it would 
not be the first time that a perfectly blameiess and otherwise 
sensible woman has been subject to like hallucinations. Cases 
are known of a craziness so strange that wives and mothers 
have insisted on the separation of a last-born child from the rest 
as an intruder and interloper ; refusing to have anything to do 
with it or to look at it, and urging that it should be sent out 
of the family it disgraced. And this without any apparent 
feeling that the disgrace was or should be shared. 


THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH” PRIZE CUP 
FOR THE BISLEY RIFLE MEETING. 
This cup, given annually by the proprietors of the Daily Tele- 
graph for competition at the meeting of the National Rifle 
Association, was won on Friday, July 22, by Lieutenant Wilson, 
of the Ist Cheshire Volunteer Battalion, who made fifteen 


points in the last stage at 600 yards, seven shots, with three 
consecntive bull’s-eyes, his only competitor then, Private 





THE *“ DAILY TELEGRAPH” PRIZE CUP. 

Ritchie, 1st Dambartonshire, making twelve ; but they had pre- 
viously “tied ” with thirty-four shots, Lieutenant Wilson only 
missing the bull’s-eye once. There are other prizes besides 
the cup in this competition to the value of £300, and the 
scores are counted in the Grand and All-Comers’ Aggregate 
for the meeting. The cup, which is of elegant design, was 
manufactured, as usual, by Mr. J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill. 
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and Co.) 
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« (Chatto and Windus.) 

“ The Interpreter’s House,” by B. Paul Newman. 
Unwin.) 

“England Unde® the Coalition,” by P. W. Clayden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

“The Herb of Love.” 
Unwin.) 

“ Letters from Mandalay,” by J. A. Colbeck. (A. W. Lowe.) 

“ A Cockney in Kilts,” by C. Rae-Brown. (Norison Brothers.) 
“Poetry of Byron.” Golden Treasury Serics. Chosen and 
Arranged by Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan and Co.) 
“The Lone Star of Liberia,” by F. A. Durham. (Elliot Stock.) 
“Heads, and What They Tell Us,” by W. Pugin Thornton. 

(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
by W. H. H. Yarrington. 


by Walter Besant. 


(T. Fisher 


The Pseudonym Library. (T. Fisher 


“Australian Verses,” (Robertson 
and Co.) 

“ Farthest East, South, and West,” by An Anglo-Indian Globe- 
Trotter. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 

“Travels in Africa,” by Dr. Wilhelm Jnnker. Translated from 
the German by A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. (Chapman and Hall.) 

“ Nevermore,” by Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan and Co.) 

“Mrs. Smith's Craze,” &. By Henry Ross. Onevol. “Where 
the Seabirds Cry.” By Castle Hill. One vol. “For 
— Sake.” By Amy Manifold. One vol. (Digby and 
song.) 

“The New Antigone: A Romance.” 
(Macmillan and Co.) 
“English Men of Letters: Carlyle.” 
Nichol. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Swift's “Polite Conversation,” edited by G. 
(Whittingham’s Chiswick Press.) 

“The Finger of Scorn.” By Reginald Salwey. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 

“ Haman Origins.” By S. Laing. (Chapman and Hall.) 


One volume edition. 
3y Professor John 
Saintsbury. 


Two vols. 
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THE MAHMAL 
BY DEAN BUTCHER. 

“Grand Cairo!” as Lord Beaconsfield persisted in calling the 
capital of Egypt long after the rest of the world had dropped 
the adjective—lends herself to all forms of public festivity 
with a smiling face. She lights up well at night, and in the 
daytime, though she may only hang out a few triangular red 
flags, she does it tastefully, and always chooses the right spot 
for the bright speck of gleaming colour. The most character- 
istic of all her fétes is, undoubtedly, the procession of the 
Holy Carpet on the departure of the pilgrims for Mecca, I 
have seen it over and over again, and yet it never loses its 
freshness, though the main features are always alike. Will the 
reader come along with me while we see it? 

We start early in the delicious June morning and drive 
up the long ugly street of Mohammed Ali to the citadel. 
All along the way are parties of dervishes carrying the 
banners of their guilds and chanting as they go. Then 
a pasha in a gold-embroidered coat, with his syce running 
before him, drives along in his victoria. Then two big troopers 
belonging to our military police ride slowly by with an 
elaborate air of being where they are accidentally. No 
British regiment takes part in the pageant; it is Egyptian 
from beginning to end. Though shabby and hideous, the 
street of Mohammed Ali terminates superbly, for it passes 
between the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, the gem of Saracenic 
architecture, and the stately Mosque of Rifaiyeh, unfor- 
tunately not finished. Then we emerge into an open 
place, and before us rise the citadel and the great 
mosque where the founder of the present dynasty lies 
buried. Every battlement, every flight of steps, every 
parapet, every coign of vantage is crowded with men and 
women all aglow with excitement and pleasure. We take up 
a place in the midst of the most good-humoured crowd in the 
world. A tattered beggar asks for bakshish, a travelling 
fruit-seller offers us pistachio nuts, and the inevitable water- 
carrier, with his tinkling brass cup, invites us to drink. But 
they all take a courteous “ No” for an answer, and leave us to 
watch the procession. The theatre, wherein the pageant is 
displayed, is an open space beneath the towering citadel, and 
the centre-point of the ceremony is now a little wooden kiosk ; 
it was once a rich crimson velvet tent, where the Khedive or 
his representative takes his state. The Egyptian soldiers, in 
white uniforms and red tarbouches, keep the ground, and in 
their midst, swaying to and fro, is the howdah, or covered 
litter, ablaze with spangles and gold, on the hump of a 
camel that will do no more work after bearing that holy 
burden. And this howdah—a square frame with a pyramidal 
top, not the carpet as is popularly supposed—goes by the name 
which popularly describes the whole pageant, the Mahmal. 
The origin of the show, according to the erudite Lane, was 
curious. In the thirteenth century of our era Sheger ed-Durr, 
a beautiful female slave, who became the favourite wife of the 
Sultan Es Saleh Neym ed Deen, caused herself to be proclaimed 
Queen of Egypt, and actually went in state to Mecca, perform- 
ing the pilgrimage in a superb hoday, or covered litter. Hence 
a litter called the Mahmal has been sent ever since as an 
emblem of royalty. Strange that the most popular public fes- 
tival of the hareem-guarding Arabs should have been held for 
more than half-a-dozen centuries in honour of a stormy- 
minded woman ! 

At last there is a stir in the crowd — that peculiar 
movement we all know when a multitude, as it were, 
pulls itself together before the event of the day takes place. 
Driving rapidly, the Prime Minister, Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, 
who is to represent the Khedive, appears with viceregal escort 
and equipage. During the summer months the Khedive is 
always at Alexandria, and sends a high Minister to represent 
him. ‘Though the pilgrimage to Mecca is an act of religion 
and a cardinal duty for all who hold the faith of Islam, this 
Cairene ceremony of the Mahmal is a state function, and 
Nubar Pasha, an Armenian Christian, when Prime Minister, 
represented the Khedive on more than one occasion, ‘The 
act performed by the Khedive or his deputy is simple. 
Directly he arrives at the kiosk, he salutes and is saluted by 
the high functionaries. ‘These great ones are a strangely con- 
trasted group. Some are dressed in regulation black frock- 
coats, some in uniforms covered with embroidery, others, like 
the Sheikh el Islam or the Sheikh el Saddatt, sit sublime in 
robes of silk and turbans worthy of Abdallah-el-Hadji in 
“The Talisman.” After salutations given and received the 
music bursts out, and the camel, with its glittering howdah or 
tabernacle flashing in the sun, goes round and round some- 
times three, sometimes seven times, while the dervishes on the 
attendant camels utter their strange shrill note of joy, and all 
the spectators echo the sound, and thrill with excitement and 
sympathy. 

At last the camel is brought up. very dizzy probably, before 
the steps of the little kiosk, and the officer in charge of the 
pilgrimage takes a crimson cord which hangs from the 
Mahmal, and places it in the hand of the Khedive's repre- 
sentative, who kisses it reverently and wishes the Hadj 
“God speed.” Loudly boom the kettledrums, shrilly sound the 
pipes, and the procession is on its way through the murmur- 
ing, rejoicing multitude on the first stage to Mecca. ‘lhis 
stage is not a long one, but only as far as Abbasseyeh, where 
they will all repose for a day and a half, and then the gay 
trappings of the camels will be taken off, and the housings 
sewn with beads and the headstalls glittering with scraps of 
looking-glass will be unbuckled ; and, soberly equipped like 

Warriors for the working day, 
the bona-fide pilgrims will really start, and the properties that 
are brought out every year for the great fantasia of the 
Mahmal will be stowed away until they are next wanted. 

The pilgrims go by train to Suez and then take steamer to 
Jeddah. It was asad blow to the old conservatism of Islam 
when the holy carpet and the holy people were thrust into 
railway carriages. Sinister ramour says thata telegraph wire 
injured the pyramid-shaped top of the Mahmal, which was a 
bad omen ; but, fortunately, nothing came of it. Asit is, even 
in these days of comparative luxury, the pilgrims brave many 
hardships. They suffer from fatigue and heat and close-pack- 
ing, and the fevers generated by these conditions; but those 
who do get back are happy men, and troops of friends will hail 
their returning feet. 

When the chief dangers of the long journey are over, and 
the pilgrims are well on their homeward way, they will write 
letters to their fathers and brothers and all their home-keep- 
ing kinsfolk, pouring forth gratitude to God, who, by the 
mouth of His servant Abraham*, enjoined men to make a 
pilgrimage to the house of their God. 

Then those friends who have stayed behind paint on the 
whitewashed walls of the houses pictures of locomotive 
engines and ships and palm-trees and raging lions, to show 
how the occupant has travelled by land and sea and has 
braved dangers from wild beasts, but is now returned safe and 
sound ; and when he is nigh to the city they bring him on his 
way with torches and music, so that the coming back, as well 
as the going forth, of the Mahmal isa time of festivity and joy 


* Koran, chap. 23, Mecca, or the Pilgrimage. 
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STRAY 


BY ANDREW LANG, 


M. Pierre Loti, in his “ Book of Pity and Death,” has brought 
eats into particular notice. Nobody who has read it can have 
the heart to be unkind to cats ; but boys do not read it much, 
and terriers are the illiterate residuum. Between boys and 
cats there is an endless feud, more in the country than in town, 
where the milk-boy and the butcher’s boy, and many boys, 
may often be seen treating cats with benevolence. Scott held 
that an affection for a cat—Hins of Hinsfeldt—was the first 
sign in himself of old age. It is very long since I detected 
that token of eld. My own cats have always been stray cats. 
They come in and find excuses for staying. First, there were 
Frank and Hun, who appeared in their kittenhood, furious 
Frank and fiery Hun. Frank was black, Hun was brindled. 
These cats had a regularly organised game. If a newspaper 
was lying on the floor Frank hid in it. ‘The game was for 
IIun to tempt or tease him out without pulling off the paper, 
which was strictly forbidden. Hun never was “in,” Frank 
was always at the wicket. One day Hun went forth, and 
only returned in middle age. Where had he been in 
the meanwhile? Why did he go away? Wherefore did 
he return? Was there a lady in the case? Vain questions! 
Yes, in the of life en-isled, we mortal millions live 
alone. I can no more account for Hun's policy than for 
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Mr. Gladstone's. ITun grew old ; a veil is cast over his decease. 
I would not melt the waxen hearts of men, like M. Pierre Loti, 
with feline death-beds and pussy Little Nells. Frank was left 
to the care of friends who occupied the house for some months, 
Contrary to the habits of cats, who like places better than 
people, Frank resented the change of inmates. He fled to the 
gardens, where for months he lived a life, I fear, of lust and 
rapine. On our return he ventured within doors— 

Sae auld and sae frail, and sae mangy and sae lame, 

A sair, sair altered cat Sir Francis cam’ hame. 
He received every attention, but to no avail. Frank also went 
over to the majority. His constitution and his moral nature 
had been incurably shattered. 

Of course I vowed I would never have another cat. But 
one day a fat, sleek, middle-class black cat appeared uninvited, 
and his motto was “J'y suis, j'y reste”! His name is Pat. Pat 
is a philosopher and a gentleman. He prefers the contem- 
plative life,and never even goes into the gardens, where he justly 
dreads the familiarities of toms, who bite, and tabbies, who 
have nothing to say to him. He has drunk of the milk of the 
White Doe, and takes no part in the struggle forexistence. If 
a strange cat comes and invades his plate or his bowl of milk, 
Pat does not swear or scratch ; he shrugs his shoulders and 
walks away. “ Non est tanti,” he seems tosay. Most of his 
time he passes in repose. Yethe has returns of youth, when 
he runs after his tail and plays with pieces of string. These 
invariably come on at one o'clock, and about eleven at 
night. Like Montaigne’s cat, he has his hours. To roll him- 


self up on adarkling staircase and trip people is an exercise 
of which Pat never wearies. About once a month, in moments 
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of unusual affability, Pat condescends to give a paw—his only 
accomplishment, and a mark of his highest favour. At all 
other times he walks away when he is caressed. 

Life would be still more as Pat likes to have it if it were 
not for Edward Longshanks, otherwise known to history as 
the Greatest of the Plantagenets and as the Hammer of the 
Scots. He is an uncommonly long-legged black cat, and 
originally lived in the gardens in receipt of outdoor relief. 
His birth and state are lowly, but his insolence, now that he 
has a roof over his head, knows no bounds, If he came of the 
blue blood of Persian pussyhood, Edward could not be more 
arrogant or more impatient of intruders. If another alien cat 
comes, perhaps as an interviewer or with an eye to milk, 
within his bounds, Edward is up in arms as much as if he had 
been cradled in the purple and was a legitimate descendant of 
the King of Cats. He flies on the visitor with a yell, fur also 
flies, and Edward Longshanks has repelled invasion. He 
used to drive Pat away from his food, but the gentlemanly 
disdain of Pat's manner has conquered him, and Warsaw is 
tranquil. He still flies at Dickon Draw-the-Blade, another 
black cat with a white shirt-front. Dickon, too, was a 
stranger,a waif and stray; but Dickon is very unlike Edward, 
ITe is not greedy ; indeed, he never seems to eat. He used to 
mew outside a window opening on the grubby gardens, and he 
was provided with sustenance. But there was nothing mer- 
cenary in Dickon; milk was not his desire. Ile yearned for 
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“WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA.’*—BY A. TOMSON. 
IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


affection merely. He came in furtively, sprang on the knee of 
his present owner, and purred melodiously. Then he walked 
all over wet manuscript of an important but very unfinished 
work on epic poetry. He soon modestly withdrew, but on a 
dreadfully rainy afternoon poor homeless Dickon came all 
dripping to the window. Nobody could keep him ont. Hedid 
not accept chicken bones, beyond touching them in a royal 
manner and with magnificent courtesy. But he purred, and 
jumped up on one’s knee, saying as plainly as if he could 
speak that he wanted friends, not food. It is impossible to 
resist a cat so simply affectionate as Dickon Draw-the-Blade. 
Occasionally Edward Longshanks hammers him with loud 
yells, but he never answers in kind. The aristocratic Pat 
simply ignores him. He would blackball Dickon, if he had 
the chance, but as to fighting, Pat never struck a blow in anger 
in his life. 

Such are the varying characters of cats, who have as much 
individuality as other people. They are creatures full of 
mystery. Where do they come from, and why do they come 
and go? Pat obviously left a comfortable home, where he was 
well seen to, for he bore the aspect of “ the fat ones,” as the 
old Greeks called ‘“‘the classes.” Why did he leave his 
friends and seek adventures—he, a cat of unadventurous dis- 
position? How did Dickon Draw-the-Blade support life 
before he came here, and is anyone mourning for a creature so 
fond, if also feckless? As for Edward, he is a mere pirate, an 
outlaw, now in prosperous circumstances, like Robin Hood 
after he became Earl of Huntingdon and had “a stake in the 
country.” Not one of them hasa scrap of accomplishments. 
On the other hand, I can boast the acqnaintance of a 
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country cat, half Persian, Madame Récamier, who can beg 
like a dog.. She also lies in wait on a wall, above a 
swallow’s nest, catches swallows, at the wicket as it 
were, when they emerge, and carries them to her friend 
the groom. She puts her forepaws on his leg; he takes the 
swallow, quite unhurt, from her mouth, and tosses it into the 
air, where it flies off, happy, but a little surprised. Why 
Madame Récamier does this—why she does not eat the 
swallows—is one of the puzzles of the feline psychology. 
Pat, on the other hand, sits watching sparrows on a roof ; 
but he never jumps at them, knowing well that he would fall 
down from a great height and break his epicurean backbone. 
That cat has mastered the secret of life— 

Vacant heart, and hands and eye, 

Easy live, and quiet die. 








The scheme recommended by the Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council for making a new broad avenue 
from Holborn, opposite Southampton Row, to the Strand at 
St. Mary’s Church, was debated in the Council on Friday, 
July 22, when several amendments were moved, after a motion 
to reject the whole scheme had failed in the hands of Mr, 
fEneas Smith and Mr. Arthur Arnold. 
based chiefly on financial considerations. 
proceed with the scheme uniess satisfactory provision be made 
for the payment of such contributions as Parliament may 


The objections were 
It was agreed not to 








direct to be levied on the owners of property benefited by this 
improvement. Alderman Fleming Williams then moved, asan 
nlditional condition, that Parliament shall 2nact an equitabie 
division of the net cost between the owners of ground values 
and the occupiers, which was carried by 63 votes to 18. 
Mr. Beachcroft regarded the execution of the scheme under 
these conditions as hopeless—it was “ practically killed” ; 
but he proposed, as the next expedient, to consider whether 
the County Council should not ask for powers to purchase 
the freehold interest in such property, and then allow the 
leases to run out. A resolution to this effect was carried. 
The scheme is now impeded by a difference of opinion similar 
to that of last year, on the “ betterment” question. 


The Grand Prior of the English Order of Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem is the Prince of Wales. His 
Royal Highness, on Thursday, July 21, at Marlborough House, 
held a chapter of that order. He presented medals of honour 
and certificates of merit to nine persons who have performed 
brave acts in saving life; five were police constables, one a 
railway porter, one a miner, one a crossing-sweeper, and 
one a Dublin woman. 
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TOURAINE, 


Old Touraine : The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
of Franee, By Theodore Andrea Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Two vols. (Percival and Co.)— 
The fair and fertile country whose national history is most 
intimately associated with that of England is more than any 
other characterised by its main rivers. If the names of ancient 
provinces, long separate principalities, were to be effaced ly 
the Revolution, it was a happy thought to name the modern 
d2partments mostly from these and their confluent streams. 
Noregion of France, except that of the Seine, has contributed 
nearly so much to the ancient and political making of the 
English nation and realm as that comprising the old counties 
of Blois, Mayenne,and Anjou. No portion of French territory 
is so filled with superhk architectural monuments and biograph- 
ical anecdotes of the ancient French royalty, before the admin- 
istration of Cardinal Richelieu. Those reigns were often vicious 
and disastrous beyond example in other kingdoms, yet often, 
seen from adeceptive distance of time, wear the garbof romantic 
gallantry. Touraine has been, to French historical novelists, 
what Scotland, under its native Stnart kings preceding the 
sixth James, appeared in the creative fancy of him who wrote 
* Marmion * and “ The Lady of the Lake,” and who, in such 
stories as “ Quentin Durward,” turned to congenial scenes and 
figures in the olden days of France. Unquestionably, it was 
then and there, previously to the despotic rule and the rigid 
official system which absorbed French vigour in subordination 
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to the Ceurt of a Grand Monarque, that the Gallic spirit dis- 
played its peculiar talents and humours, which have not so 
much abounded in many other parts of the modern kingdom. 
A thorough acquaintance with the existing whole nation and 
its history finds wide differences of character between Picardy 
and Normandy and Brittany, the region of the Loire, Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, the Vosges, the Rhone, Gascony, and the 


southern departments. 3ut Touraine is especially notable 


as the favourite residence of a line of princes whose 
doings, unhappily more for evil than for good, owing 


mnch of their wickedness to the corrupting inflnence of bad 
women, left France. towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
It is hard to find any period of a 
kings and 


in a deplorable condition. 


hundred years, in any European country, when 


queens and great nobles did so much wrong and harm as was 





done by the House of Valois, under Francis I., Henry II., 
Catherine de Medicis with her sons, Charles IX. and 
Henry III.; the Guises and the League with their ecclesi- 
asti allies, the royal Court and the traitorous factions, 
perpetrating crimes that no age of barbarism could exceed, 
amid the exotic refinements of Italian Renaissance art. 


prodigal luxury, and intellectual culture. Mr. Theodore 


Cook has studied that age; and the tale of its notorious 
misdeeds, combined with descriptions of such grand edifices 
as the castles of Blois, Chambord, Amboise, Chenon- 


We 


feel a stronger interest, nevertheless, in the topics of his 


ceaux, and others, occupies much space in this book. 


earlier chapters, particularly those relating to our own 


Plantagenet kings and their ancestral connections ; for 
recognise in the Angevin Henry IJ. the real founder of the 
the author of 


we 


valid English monarchical constitution, and 


most valuable permanent rules and methods of government in 


this country. The castle of Chinon, now falling into ruin, 
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and the tombs at Fontevrault Abbey, shonld command 
the respect of our tourists on this score; and if they take 
Mr. Theodore Cook for a guide, their visit will be accompanied 
Chinon is also memorable for Joan of Arc’s 


the French King Charles VII., and the 


by knowledge. 


interview with 









































THE CLOCK TOWER AT AMBOISE. 


From Rotida’s ** La Vieille France — Touraine,” 
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AND FRENCH. 


dungeons of Loches bear witness to the cruelties of Louis XI. 
Tonraine is a fair land, and richly ornamented with princely 
palaces, marvels of stately and ingenious building, with 
picturesque old towns and venerable churches. It has witnessed 
many remarkable lives of men and women in high places, 
some of whose actions were so bad that it were well they had 
never lived. Yet it may be well now, as France is Republican, 
that they should not be entirely forgotten. 

La Vieille France: La Touraine. Texte, Dessins, et Litho- 
graphies par A. Robida. (Librairie Illustrée, Paris.)—This 
goodly quarto volume, handsomely printed, and plentifully 
adorned with views, chiefly architectural, drawn by a learned, 
skilful, and diligent French artist, follows his “ Normandie et 
Bretagne,” a work already noticed with just commendation. 
M. Robida writes as well as he draws ; the precision of his 
statements, and the vivacious eloquence of his commentaries, 
afford a good example of the French style of critical 
panegyric, which treats a chosen theme with such agree- 
able tact and graceful leniency, shunning its less favourable 
aspects, yet preserving correctness of detail. His book is 
pleasant reading. and his artistic illustrations have the merit 
of uncompromising truth. A native of his country may well 
be fond of the Loire in its westward course below Orleans, 
with its tributaries, the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, to its 




















LAST REMAINING TOWER OF THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS, 1429. 
From Robida’s “ La aad 








Vieille France—Touraine, 





south bank, in the proper limits of Touraine, and those which, 
to the north, give their names to the departments of Sarthe 
and Mayenne. The geographical scope of this treatise is rather 
more extensive than that of Mr. Theodore Cook's two volumes. 
The topography is also somewhat minuter in its descriptions 
of many old buildings, the plans, structure, and deco- 
rations of which are elaborately represented in numerous 
lithographs As a study of French 
architecture, it is a 

Touraine, as defined above, 


and engravings. 
medieval and Renaissance 

instructive work. Outside of 
its views comprise the famous cities of Orleans and Bourges, 
with several places near them to the east; Le Mans, to the 
north ; Saumur, Angers, Laval, and Venddéme, to the west. 
One may have 


most 


The historical notices are brief and allusive. 
read elsewhere sufficient accounts of past conflicts, treasons, 
amours, intrigues, captivities, assassinations, judicial murders, 
confiscations, persecutions, and other incidents of the heyday 
of chivalrous French royalty. Its splendid palaces, as well as 
many fine old abbeys, cathedrals, and other ecclesiastical 
edifices, are still to be admired. The city, which in 1429 
withstood an English siege during six months, and was then 
delivered from the foreign foe by the presence of Joan of Are, 
inspiring its defenders with renewed courage by the promise 
of Divine aid, preserves but one fragment of its ancient 
fortifications. This isa round tower, from which the brave 
Dunois, with his small band of French soldiers, accompanied 
by the saintly heroine, recently arrived from her humble 
home in a village of Lorraine, sallied forth, day after day, to 
attack the large besieging army, then occupying all the 
external forts, principally those of the Augustins and the 
Tournelles, on the banks of the river. The English were soon 
compelled to relinquish the siege of Orleans and ultimately to 
give up the conquest of France. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS, 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Two correspondents send me letters remarking on Dr. Graily 
Ilewitt’s views about sea-sickness, and on the virtues of oat- 
meal and water (demonstrated in the writer's experience of 
his own employés) as a beverage for workers, respectively. 
The first of these correspondents te1is me that the swinging 
electric lamps in his city in Canada formerly caused sensations 
of nausea and squeamishness similar to those experienced in 
premonitory fashion at sea by amateur sailors. He adds that 
after a time he became accustomed to the motion of the lamps, 
and could look at them without experiencing any untoward 
effects. These facts lend support to Dr. Graily Hewitt’s view 
that mal de mer is most frequently caused by some disturbance 
of our sight co-ordination. Dr. Arthur Stradling, of Watford, 
who, as a former ship's surgeon, must have had a very long 
and varied experience in the treatment of sea-sickness, says 
that he knows of no specific for sea-sickness ; though perchance 
he has not tried chlorobrom, the specific recommended, after 
many effective trials of its efficacy, by Professor Charteris, M.D., 
of Glasgow. 

I presume, after all is said and done, sea-sickness, while 
owing its causation usually to disturbance of our sense of 
equilibrium (through the eyes), exhibits very relative effacts 
upon us as individuals, and what does good in one cas? may 
fail to affect another. It is an old story, this, of the i1mpos- 
sibility of arriving at mathematical certainties when dealing 
with living beings and their ways. There is one remark made 
by Dr. Stradling which strikes me as extremely curious, 
He says that it is a common, if not constant expe: ence 
that “ persons affected with any form or degre3 of 
mental aberration are immune from that .malady "— 
namely, sea-sickness. Dr. Stradling. adds that he has verified 
this observation in most of the leading types of mental 
ailments. How or why insane persons should be exempt from 
sea-sickness, I cannot pretend to explain; seeing that sight in 
them may be perfectly normal, and that, on Dr. Graily Hewitt’s 
theory, they should be as liable to the malady as their 
sane brethren and sisters. Is it that the brain is over- 
stimulated, and so busy—to put it popularly—about other 
matters that it has no time for such a minor detail as mal de 
mer? I canonly panse for a reply to my inquiry for more 
light on this interesting observation. 


Speaking of insanity reminds me that another very curious 
point has been ventilated recently in the medical press by 
Dr. Wigglesworth, of Rainhill Asylum, This writer details 
two cases of insanity caused in workmen who inhaled the 
fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in chemical works. This 
is the gas which is generated in rotten eggs, and which in 
many chemical works is given off in large quantities. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that the exciting cause of the insanity in 
Dr. Wigglesworth’s two cases was the inhalation of this gas in 
large quantity. It is, of course, probable that the gas acts just 
as other agents act, in exciting or inhibiting brain-action toa 
degree which culminates in an attack of insanity. ‘The mental 
equilibrium is destroyed by the physical effects of the gas on 
the brain, a result which is also occasionally known to 
accrue after inhaling chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide gas, and 
other vapours. The first effect of inhalation is to paralyse 
the higher centres of the brain, the later effects being seen in 
the affecting of the lower centres, till insensibility supervenes. 
If, however, we suppose that the effects of the gas are limited to 
the highercentres only, we get excitement produced, through the 
lower centres being released from the higher control. This is 
Dr. Wigglesworth’s explanation, and it seems a rational one. 
All the same, it is curious to reflect upon the apparently trivial 
and commonplace causes to which occasionally the upsetting 
of the mental balance is due. 

Looking over some memoranda I made last year when the 
chloride of gold cure for drunkenness (alluded to in last week’s 
* Jottings”) was being exploited in America, I lighted upon a 
note which teaches us that in America, the birthplace of this 
“cure,” there are evidently a numbex of “ Richmonds in the 
field.” Dr. Keeley is by no means the only respresentative of 
the “gold cure” method. The “cure” of a certain Dr. Gray 
of La Porte was described in the Western Druggist, which 
affirmed that there was nothing new in the system. Dr. Gray's 
method, apparently, is very decided in itscharacter. When he 
receives a patient, my American contemporary says, he sets 
him in a room with a pint bottle of whisky, which, it is 
added, must be good stuff. The patient is directed to 
take all he wants in the shape of alcoholic enjoyment, 
though it must be confessed a pint will not go very 
far with a confirmed inebriate. Be that as it may, the 
patient has to submit next to injections (by the skin) of 
chloride of gold and sodium with strychnine, while the same 
mixture with atropine added is given by the mouth. Day by 
day the gold and strychnine are given in larger and larger 
doses, until the patient can bear no further increase. ‘The 
whisky is said to be eagerly taken on the first day, but on the 
second day less inclination is shown, and by the third or fourth 
day, the patient will have noneof it. From three to six weeks 
of this treatment is said to cure the patient—that is, if he 
does not die in the interim. 

If he did collapse, I should say he had been poisoned. 
To call this or any other “cure” of the same nature a “ gold” 
cure is to misname it entirely. I may affirm, without fear of 
contradiction from any qualified or satisfactory source, that if 
any dislike for drink is acquired it must be through the 
effects of the strychnine and atropine—both drugs of highly 
dangerous character. I am no admirer of hypnotism, as vaunted 
forth by certain of my friends, as a means of cure for drunken- 
ness ; but I would a thousand times rather place faithin hypnotic 
influence as a means of eradicating the drink-craving than 
submit anyone to the shady ways and works of any American 
“gold cnre” whatever. I have said enough, I hope, to warn 
my readers against countenancing in any way this latest 
Transatlantic device. 


May I remind my readers that on Aug. 1 the Inter- 
national Congress of Experimental Physiology opens, under 
the presidency of Professor H. Sidgwick, at University 
College, Gower Street, London, W.C.? The congress will be 
held on Aug. 1 and the three following days. The list of 
papers to be read is long and varied. Among them I observe 
papers dealing with “The Limits of Animal Intelligence,” 
“ The Sensibility of Women” (by Professor Lombroso) ; “ The 
Muscular Sense of the Blind,’ “Experiments in Thought- 
Transference,” and “ The Psychology of Insects ” (by M. Binet). 
The programme thus presents attractions of no mean order to 
those who are interested (as who is not?) in the investi- 
gation of the waysand works of the brain in its normal and 
in its sbnormal condition, and in higher and lower life as 
well. The fee for attendance at the congress is ten shillings, 
which entitles the member to a printed report of the pro- 
ceedings. Professor J. Sully, East Heath Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W., will receive applications for tickets, 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F THompson (Derby).—Will you look at the effect of 1. B takes B, Q to K 3rd, R to 
Q 3rd? Can mate now be avoided ? 

FiTzWARRAIN (Exeter).—After K takes P, 2. Kt to K 6th, dis ch and mate. 

J RayNeR (Leeds).—Many thanks, Your request shall certainly be complied with, 

R A WILLIAMS (Holywood).—We presume Mr Steinitz did not play as you suggest 
because it involved an early instead of an ultimate disaster. He did not lose 
because of B to B sq, but because his genera! position was bad. The answer to 
your proposal is not to take the Bishop, but to develop the Black force’ by which, 
with existing superiority of position, an overwhelming attack Is obtained. 

C T BLANSHARD (Hunstanton).—We are very pleased to hear from you, and have 
little doubt your problems will be found correct. 

Dr F St (Camberwel!).—Thanks for further contributions, We are obliged for 
amended diagram of last problem, which shall be examined immediately. 

C BURNETT ogee t ae) pn ms problem is more to our liking, Weare not sure, 
however, if a mate at all can be effected. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2513 received from - 
and Henry Clarke ( Bangalore); of No. 2516from WH bane) vee (Tenerife); 
2517 from W_R Raillem, W Percy Hind, Walter W Hooper (Plymouth), and A H B; 
of No, 2518 from Monty, Blair Cochra: e (Clewer), Bluet, M A Eyre (Boulogne), 
Hereward, AH B, J M Gretton (Boulogne), Captain J A Challice (Great Yar- 
, Joseph Willeock (Chester), J 8 Moorat ( Boulogne), A W H Gell (Exeter), 
schlu (Vienna), 
SOLUTIONS OF PropLEM No, 2519 received from J Ross (Whitley), 

, Bluet, Rey Wingfield Cooper, J Cond, Monty,C M A B, W Vincent, 

y H Cochrane H 8 Brandreth, Dr Waltz (Ostend), A Newman, R Worters 

(Canterbury), J W Blagg, BD K, W Percy Hind, W Wright, W R Raillem, 

G T Hughes (Waterford), J Hall, W RB (Plymouth), William Guy, jun (Joln- 

stone), Columbus, T Roberts, M Eyre, T G (Ware), F C James, L Schiu, 

Dr F St, Nig |, Joseph Wil'cock, H V Crane, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W Knight, 

Shadforth, A J B Baxter (Perth), E Louden, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly) Julia Short 

(Nxeter), E EH, H B Hurford, R H Brooks, N Harris, Sorrento (Dawlish), 

G Joicey, A W H Gell, Odiham Club, A H B, Hereward, A Chute, J Neumann, 

© E Perug ni, Walter W Hooper, Clacton-on-Sea, H Dyer (Brixton), and 

Admiral Fue sdreth 


.rs Gilmore (Bhinga) 
of No, 






SULUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2517, 
WHITE. 
1.Q to B 4th 
2. Mates, 


By D. E. H. NOYEs. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 
By HEREWARD. 
BLACK, 


2521. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
Game played between Messrs. FRASER, of Downfleld, and PILKINGTON, of 
Penzance. Played recently in a correspondence tourney. 
(King’s Gambit declined.) 

BLACK (Mr. P.) WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
P to K 4th 9. Kt to Q 5th Q to B sq 
B to Q B 4th P to Kt 3rd would do no good here, as 
P to Q 3rd White's reply of Q to K R 6th makes the 
4. Bto B 4th K Kt to B 3rd ultimate gain of a piece certain, 
5. P to Q 3rd Kt to Kt 5th 10. B takes B Kt to Q 2nd 
6. P to K B 5th 11. B takes Kt P R to Q Kt sq 
: ‘ 12. B to B 6th K to Q sq 

A curious and effective rejoinder to 13. Kt to R 3rd Kt takes R 
—- menaced gain of the adverse 14. P to Bard P to R 4th 

a m i 15. P to Q 4th P takes P 

+ nu hee Kt to K Birth | 16. Q to R 4th (ch) P to Bard 

7.Q to R 5th Q to Q 2n 17.K KttoB4th QtoB2nd 

Had he castied at this stage, the con-| 18, Kt to K 6th(ch) K to Bsq 
tinuation B to K Kt 5th would have won | 19, P takes Q P B to R 2nd 
offhand. 20, Q to R 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 

8. B to K 6th 21. Q to Q 3rd, and wins, 


WHITE (Mr, F.) 
1, P to K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th 
3. Q Kt to B 3rd 





Q to K 2nd 


Game played between PRINCE DADIAN of Mingrelia and Signor DUBOIS, 
Notes abridged from the Chess Monthly. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
WHITE (Prince D.) BLACK (Sig. D.) , WHITE (Prince D.) BLACK (Sig. D.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th R to K eq, to defend the K R,is the 


2.KttoK B3rd PtoQ 4th obvious move here, 

3. Kt takes P P takes P 19. B to B 2nd Kt to K Kt 5th 
4. B to B 4th 20. R to K sq Kt takes B 
Inferior to P to Q 4th; but the text | 21. P takes Kt Kt to Q sq 


P to B 4th 
P takes P 
K takes Kt 
Kt to B 3rd 
P takes B 
P to B 4th 
K to K 4th 


move yields more lively variations, and | 22. B takes P 

more scope to the imaginative player, 23. Kt to B 4th 

4 Q to Kt 4th 24. Kt takes B 

5. B takes P , th) 25. B P takes P 
. 2 . 26. B takes Kt 

If Kt takes P, then Q takes Kt P;6.R w 
to Bsq, Bto Kt athe Pto K B 3rd, P| 27. P to K 4th 
takes I’; & Kt takes R, B to K 2nd,and | 2% P to Q 5th 


wins, 29. K to Kt 3rd R to K Bsq 
5. K to Q sq 30. K to Kt 4th R to B 3rd 
K to K 2nd is preferable here. He might have tried R to B 5th (ch), 
1. K to R Sth, R to R Sth (eh), thus 


6. P to Q 4th 

7. R to B sq 

8. B to Q B 4th 

9. Kt to B7th(ch) 
10. Q to K 2nd 

11. P toQ B 3rd 

12. Kt takes R 
13. B to K 3rd 
14. Q takes Q 

15. K takes B 
16 
17 
18 


Q takes P 

B to Q R 6th 
B to Q 3rd 

K to K 2nd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
R takes Kt 


having the Rook in play and keeping 

the K P attacked 

31. K to R 5th 

32. R to K 3rd 

33. P to K 5th 
White is not slow to avail himself of 

the opportunity offered. It is a clever 

Q takes R (ch) move, which wins the game, 

B takes Q 33. R to Bsq 

B takes P 34. P to Q 6th K to Q 4th 

B to Q 3rd 35. K takes P R to K Kt sq 

P to K R 3rd 36. K to R 7th R to Q sq 

P to K Kt 4th 37. K to Kt 6th, and wins 


P to R 4th 
K to Q 5th 


3. K to Kt 2nd 
. Kt to Q 2nd 
8. B to Kt 3rd 





AThe Chess Monthly for June and July puts in a rather late appearance, 
but contains matter of unusual interest,including the games of the matches 
between Messrs. Blackburne and Lasker and Messrs. Lipschutz and 
Showalter. Its biographical sketch is devoted to Prince Dadian of 
Mingrelia, one of the most brilliant amateurs of the day, of whose skill 
examples have at various times been given in these columns. From a 
selection of his games accompanying the memvir, we quote one above, 
which, although not in the Prince's pyrotechnic style, is an admirable 
exhibition of sound chess. 


The Masters’ Tourney at Dresden commenced on July 17, and con- 
tinuous play has since followed. A few English players are among the 
competitors, but the absence of Messrs. Bird, Lasker, and Gunsberg 
somewhat deprives it of the interest previously anticipated. 








Messrs. Elliman, of Slough, have published four excellent 
coloured plates of sporting subjects, which have been printed 
by one of the leading colour-printers of London, and show 
great artistic merit. The price of the set of four is five 
shillings, unframed. Mr. J. Sturgess is the painter of the 
pictures from which the plates are copied. 





THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


During the Queen's stay at Windsor she has received a visit, 
among those of many guests, from the Empress Eugénie. It 
is characteristic of the generous disposition of the Queen that 
she always receives the Empress in exactly the same manner 
as though that unfortunate lady, whose grey hairs are crowned 
only by sad memories, were still a reigning sovereign. When 
the Queen herself was young, a capacity for appreciating the 
charms of other women was a noted trait of hers; and the 
beauty of the Empress was a subject of sincere admiration to 
her sister sovereign. “The Empress met us at the top of the 
staircase,” the Queen wrote during her visit to Versailles, 
“looking like a fairy queen, in a white dress, trimmed with 
branches of grass, and diamonds—a beautiful tour de corsage 
of diamonds round the top of her dress, all en riviére, the 
same round her waist, and a corresponding coiffure, wearing 
her Spanish and Portuguese orders. ‘The Emperor said, when 
she appeared, ‘Comme tu es belle!’” This was when the 
Empress was at the zenith of her beauty and her power. It is 
not possible—so those who knew her then will tell you—to 
imagine how graceful and charming she was in those days. 
A lady who saw much of her at that time says that 
the Empress seemed to pay-no attention to her attitudes, 
and not to think at all of her appearance; yet she 
always sank into a _ perfectly elegant pose, and her 
draperies fell around her as gracefully as though she had 
had them arranged by an artist, ready to paint. It is this 
grace which is, after all, the main element of womanly beauty. 
Alas! since then how she has known sorrow, and how much 
she has lost! But I am told that the riviére of diamonds in 
the form of flowers and grasses, described above by the Queen, 
and which was always one of the Empress’s most famous 
jewels, is still in her possession, though most of her other 
ornaments have been sold, either as French crown jewels or by 
her own orders. 

Although the Empress lives so quietly, she does not quite 
seclude herself from kindly interest in others. She distributed 
the prizes at a convent school early in July, and gave herself 
three prizes to as many girls, selected by the votes of their 
comrades as the most amiable in the respective divisions of 
the school in which they are placed. According to the grace- 
ful French fashion, the Empress kissed the cheek of cach girl 
to whom she handed a prize ; and the winners of her Majesty’s 
own prizes were further distinguished by being crowned by her 
hand with chaplets of roses. Some time ago I clianced to 
learn cf an almost private act of kindness 6n her part. A lad 
of sixteen, living in an English midland town, nearly lost his 
own life in rescuing a woman from suicide by drowning. The 
Empress’s almoner wrote to the priest of the town, inquiring 
about the lad, and it so chanced that he was a Catholic, and of 
excellent character. Thereupon, her Majesty sent a con- 
siderable sum of money to the local priest, to be used at his 
discretion in promoting the young man’s interests in life. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s garden party would doubtless be a 
more interesting one to attend toa good many of my readers 
than any other social function of the season. The dresses 
are all very smart and up to date—far more so than they are 
at most aristocratic gatherings. The ladies present are also 
more generally good-looking than at the average party. How 
do they manage, I wonder, these theatrical ladies, to have 
grown-up sons and daughters, and yet to remain so youthful 
in figure and fresh in face? But, of course, the true interest 
is found neither in fine frocks nor pretty faces; it is the 
“celebrities ” that make this particular party so interesting. 
They are mainly theatrical, and the men are therefore as 
interesting as the women. The scene is a fine old garden 
in St. John’s Wood, surrounding a moderate-sized and 
pretty house, where once Mario and Grisi lived. There are 
some grand old elms in the garden, beneath which the Cold- 
streams discourse sweet music, and an unending supply of 
strawberries and champagne is set out in a tent with art muslin 
drapings. Sir Augustus Harris, the most wonderful organiser 
of his time, the very Napoleon of managers, is a man of middle 
height and in the prime of life ; his lips and chin are hidden 
by a well-cropped brown beard, beneath which excitement 
may conceal itself, but his expression is one of unbroken calm 
and quiet, save for the keen eyes. Lady Harris is fair, 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, perfectly dressed, and urbane 
in manner. Her gown is of palest sea-green brocade, the 
large sleeves and revers are of brown velvet ; a Mechlin lace 
flounce almost covers the skirt, and a tiny band of lovely gold 
and pink and brown passementerie just edges the bodice and 
skirt foot. Mrs. Langtry—one of the “never-old ” division— 
is here, with a tiny waist encased in a gown of white and 
heliotrope - flowered silk crépe, and surrounded with a 
white ribbon band, and a foot trimming of deep, old- 
fashioned white silk fringe—genuine fringe! Miss Rose Leclereq 
looks refreshingly simply gowned in a blue-and-white figured 
cotton. Mrs, Lancaster-Wallis is more startling than is her 
wont in a black silk dress with a long train, the front entirely 
covered with white lace held in position on the bodice by 
bands of glittering white jet. Mrs. Cecil Lee has an astonish- 
ing bonnet, composed of a large blue velvet bow and a jet 
butterfly. Mdlle. Zanfretta, the delightful wicked young 
woman of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” looks delicate and modest in 

embroidered tussore silk; and with her is her husband, 
Charles Lauri, whom we all know as Pussy in the pantomimes. 

Then comes a fair prima donna : Madame Nordica this time, 
in a black silk trained dress, with a black mantle having 
quite a short Watteau back and long winged sides. At 
the next turn, it is Madame Melba, looking as girlish 
and ycung as her sweet voice sounds, and dressed in a 
flowered muslin with a gold waist-belt. Here the tall 
figure of the Countess de Grey draws notice, though she is 
dressed plainly in black with white lace yoke. But it is not 
only the ladies who are one and all famous, The men 
are equally distinguished and more numerous ; moreover, their 
celebrity is more various. For here are great journalists like 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, the prince of the craft; Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., brilliantly bidding for the same position 
hereafter; Mr. “Joe” Knight, Mr. Davenport Adams, and 
Mr. Howard Paul. Famous painters such as Sir Frederick 
Leighton, looking like a Greek god in English morning 
costume, and Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A.; the Earl of Kenmare 
to represent the Upper House of the Legislature, and 
Mr. Ingram, M.P., for the Lower House. Actors without 
number, conspicuous among them Mr. Willard, with hair 
thickly powdered with white resting on his shoulders; Mr. 
Fernandez, with locks as long but less picturesquely grizzled ; 
and Mr. Kyrle Bellew, stout and comfortable looking like a 
well-to-do parson; male operatic lights of various nations 
finding a common tongue in French; composers like Mr. 
Isidore de Lara, who is complaining that his eyes are not 
what they were; and Mr. Ganz with his musical daughter ; 
and musicians of another kind, such as Mr. Tivadar Nachez 
and Mr. Carrodus, Amid these, Lord Mayor and Sheriffs sink 
almost into obscurity. Altogether, it is a unique party, even 
in London. 























FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
of Frederick the Great. By Ernest Lavisse. 
(London: Richard 


The 
Translated by Stephen Louis Simeon. 
Bentley and Son.)—It is curious that ever since the events of 
twenty years ago the history of Frederick the Great has had 


Youth 


a sort of fascination for French historical students. The 
attraction is not, as in former days, the unpatriotic 
affection of the philosopher for the philosophical king; it is 
rather the wish to find the secret of the victories of a worthy 
enemy, to trace the development of a hostile power, to explain 
the strength and pierce the weakness of a rival. Why was it 
that Prussia, a mere arbitrary collocation of barren provinces, 
contrived to become a kingdom, even a nation, to resist half 
Europe in arms, to survive a crushing overthrow, and finally 
to strike down two great Powers with suceessive blows, and 
stand at the head of Germany and the leading State in Europe? 

The answer must be that the chief share in this work is 
due to the kings, ministers, and generals of Prussia. In 
the present century it is the ministers and generals who seem 
to take the chief part: the king supports them, but does not 
initiate their movements. But in the earlier history of 
Prussia the elector or king is everything. Each does his 
part. The Great Elector frees Prussia proper from Polish 
vassalage, and makes his State of consequence in Europe ; 
Frederick I., the show king, secures that royal title which 
brings so much—a title that a stronger man might have found 
harder togain. Frederick William I. hoards his crowns and 
irills his soldiers, till Prussia’s whole energy is in her army. 
Chen comes Frederick If., who, using his father’s hoarded 
treasure of men and money, wins Silesia, and with it the right 
of Prussia to rank as a great Power. 

Naturally, Frederick the Great is the most interesting of 
the series. He is a many-sided man, a philosopher, a writer, a 
musician, a brilliant general, a skilful statesman, feared by 
many, hated by many, despised by none. And French students 
are, perhaps, better able to understand his character, in that 
his early training, his reading, his mode of thinking were 
French—though French with a difference. He was a German 
trained by French Protestant refugees—a Frenchman in tastes, 
but the enemy of France. 

M. Ernest Lavisse has set himself to trace the early life of 
this strange king, and see how his education fitted him for his 
later life. He has been careful and thorough in research, and 
has gone to every available source of information, especially 
consulting the French Foreign Office papers. He carries the 
story of Frederick from his birth down to the close of his 
conflict with his father, and his marriage and settlement at 
Rheinsberg. We are promised another volume going down to 
Frederick’s accession. 

Prominence is naturally given to the character of Frederick 
William IL, that strange, uncouth, violent and harsh, but 
laborious and honest king, whose parsimony and diligence 
were the foundation on which Frederick built his glittering 
reputation. M. Lavisse does not dwell lovingly, as did Carlyle, 
on the eccentricities of his subject; and, indeed, Frederick 
William, even in his best moments, must have been repulsive. 
The Prussian Court and royal family altogether, as depicted 
by the author—or rather by his authorities—is a sordid and 
unlovely object. Not, indeed, that any Court of that day was 
particularly creditable. 

Perhaps, however, M. Lavisse somewhat exaggerates the 
misery and sordidness of those early years. Thechief authority 
for the worst details is the memoirs of Frederick's sister, 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth. M. Lavisse, indeed, 


recognises that these sketches, written after the events by a 
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woman clever and spiteful, broken in health and disappointed 
of her ambition, are necessarily exaggerated in statement and 
gloomy in tone; but it seems to me that he has hardly allowed 
enough for the aberrations caused by the character and per- 
sonal troubles of Wilhelmina. He is ready to admit her as a 
trustworthy witness to her own feelings and her own history. 
Even this is rather too much to concede. Cleverness and bad 
health together will play strange tricks with the best-known 
facts and the clearest reminiscences, and Wilhelmina’s state- 
ments in the memoirs are often contradicted by her own letters 
written at the time of the event described. 

The strange character and vacillating policy of Frederick 
William are well brought ont. M. Lavisse points out how he 
regarded himself not as the King of Prussia so much as the 
steward of the ideal king, who stood to him in place of the 
royal ancestry he did not possess. It was this visionary “ king 
as he ought to be” that was the implacable taskmaster of 
Frederick William, and indeed, one might say, of his son, who 
worked as hard, though with clearer views. Again, Frederick 
William was, like several other potentates of the time, two 
princes rolled into one—Elector of Brandenburg, bound 
to furnish his contingent of troops if called on by the Diet, 
and King of Prussia, an independent sovereign. 

The chief interest of the book centres in the famons 
“double marriage” project, by which Frederick of Prussia 
was to marry Amelia, daughter of George II., and Wilhelmina 
that luckless “ Fred, who was alive and is dead.” For it was 
the intrigues about this, in which the Queen forwarded and 
the Emperor's envoys and tools opposed the English match, 
that gave rise to that feud between Frederick and his father 
which nearly cost the Crown Prince his life, and made him 
early a cynic and a dissembler. 

Possibly, M. Lavisse lets his natural objection to the 
founders of Prussia colour his picture somewhat ; he exagger- 
ates the ugly aspect of both father and son, just as Carlyle 
exaggerates their better qualities. Perhaps, also, rather too 
much is made of the misery and neglect into which Frederick's 
wife fell. There seems evidence, at any rate, that she was not 
neglected during the years that Frederick spent at Ruppin and 
Rheinsberg ; though, after his accession, he naturally, if not very 
creditably, gave less and less attention to a wife who had been 
forced upon him, for whom he had never cared, and who was, 
or seemed to him, totaily unable to comprehend either his 
business or his recreations. 

For the rest, the work gives a careful, detailed, and accu- 
rate account of an interesting if not beautiful page in history. 
It gives a view of Frederick William I. and Frederick resem- 
bling the portraits drawn by Carlyle, but evidently truer to 
life. The translator has done his work well in the main; now 
and then there are awkwardnesses of expression or trifling 
blunders. For instance, at p. 29, “infantas” are said to be 
“kings’ sons" in Spain. Again, on p. 215, Frederick and his 
sister are described as applying the names out of Scarron’s 
“Roman Comique” to the personages of the Court. 
“They called Grumbkow [Ill-nature,” says Mr. Simeon, 
translating unnecessarily the name of the character La 
fancune. It is hardly strange that the children should 
have nicknamed their ,father “ Ragotin,” for Ragotin is 
led by the nose by La Rancune much as Frederick William 
was by Grumbkow. These and a few other slips serve to 
remind us that we are reading a translation; but still the 
work is well done—if it were worth doing at all. But surely 
all those who are likely to take an interest in the early days 
of Frederick the Great would be able to read a French work 

on that subject in French. A. R. R. 
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THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES. 
The Naval Maneeuvres, during ten days, beginning in the last 
week of July, are confined mainly to the Irish Channel and to 
the south coasts of England and Ireland from Devonport to 
Queenstown, but extend north to Liverpool and to Greenock on 
the British coast. ‘The Red fleet assembled at Portland is sup- 
posed to be defending the United Kingdom, under command 
of Vice-Admiral H. Fairfax, C.B., with a second division; 
from ‘Torbay, under MRear- Admiral R. O'B. Fitzroy, 
and with a covering squadron at Milford Haven, com- 
manded by Captain Orford Churchill. It engages in 
hostilities against the Blue squadron, which is under the 
command of Rear-Admiral H. C. St. John, and which, having 
assembled at Falmouth on July 24, and entered St. George’s 
Channel, has already occupied part of the western shores of 
Great Britain. The Red fleet, being greatly superior to the 
enemy in force,and having power, with its second division, to 
pass all round the west and north coasts of Ireland, where 
the harbours of Berehaven and Blacksod Bay serve for its 
accommodation, will attempt to catch Admiral St. John's 
squadron in the Irish Sea, entering by the north passage 
as well as by the south. Admiral St. John, for his part will 
endeavour to prevent the two divisions of the Red fleet co- 
operating or communicating with each other. Heis furnished 
with twenty-one torpedo-boats. The Red covering squadron, 
consisting of a few coast-defence vessels and some gun-boats, 
with six torpedo-boats, will be chiefly employed in checking 
the activity of the Blue torpedo-boats and molesting the larger 
ships of the Blue squadron in harbour. It is not likely that 
the ironclads will meet in a regular battle. Armed cruisers 
will find plenty of work ; and one of these, in the Red fleet, is 
H.M.S. Melampus, commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 


The Cape Colony Legislature is now engaged with a Mini- 
sterial measure, not for extending, but for restricting, tive 
electoral franchise, raising the qualification of voters from a 
£25 toa £75 occupation, and excluding those who cannot write 
their names, addresses, and description of property or tenure. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the Prime Minister, urged the need of this Bill 
in a strong and earnest speech, on July 18, and it passed the 
House of Assembly by a more than two-thirds vote. 


The criminal trials at Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, of the 
persons implicated in the assassination of M. Beltcheff, a 
Minister of State, and in plots to assassinate M, Stambuloff, 
the Prime Minister, and Prince Ferdinand, concluded on 
July 19. Four of the accused are condemned to death; eight 
to terms of imprisonment, from three years to fifteen years ; 
M. Karaveloff, a former Regent and Prime Minister, to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

The Royal Normal College for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, 
held its annual meeting on Thursday, July 21; the Duke of 
Westminster presided. A satisfactory report of the working 
of the institution was presented. A memorial of the late 
Dr. T. R. Armitage, one of the greatest benefactors of the 
blind, has been erected here; it consists of a library, witha 
tower, clock,and bell. The Duke's little daughter, Lady Mary 
Grosvenor, touched an electrical apparatus to set the clock 
going. 
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MUSIC. 

So far as the notice of fresh productions or revivals is con- 
cerned, our duties in connection with the opera season have 
already terminated. There remains only to cast a brief retro- 
spective glance at the work that has been done during the past 
ten weeks, and to congratulate Sir Augustus Harris upon 
having brought his extensive and hazardous undertaking to a 
successful issue. It may, perhaps, be asked why we use the 
word “ hazardous” with reference to an enterprise so well pro- 
tected by subscription as the Royal Opera season. Our 
answer would be that the impresario really ran a very great 
risk when he added to his ordinary personnel a complete 
second company of German artists, orchestra, and chorus. It 
is easy to be wise after the event ; but suppose these German 
performances had not been a success—suppose the operatic 
public had refused in a dull season to take an interest in 
the reproduction of Wagner's colossal tetralogy and his 
advanced “Tristan”—on which side, we, should like to 
know, would the balance have been then? As it was, 
everything turned out well, and for the simple reason that 
the entire venture was carried out in a liberal spirit, with 
the best artists that could be obtained, with a complete 
supply of adequate accessories, and with a conductor who 
thoroughly understood his business. It would, to our think- 
ing, be idle to deny that the representations of “ Der Ring des 
Nibelangen ” witnessed this year were more successful in every 
way than those given here in 1882. That they have awakened 
a more widespread appreciation and been better understood is 
absolutely certain, and we shall be surprised if they are not 
found to mark a vast stride in the advance of Wagnerian art 
in this country. 

Apart from the “Ring,” four new works (three of them 
complete novelties) were added to the Covent Garden repertory 
during the course of the season, and if we may count “ Der 
Trompeter von Sikkingen,’ which came out at Drury Lane, 
this makes the number altogether five. Italy would have 


fared badly in the general calculation but for the two 
operas of Pietro Mascagni, which between them attained 
the substantial total of twenty-one performances. “Caval- 


leria Rusticana” was given fourteen times, and no less 
than thrice in the last week. The Santuzza of that gifted 
artist Madame Calvé added immensely to the attractiveness of 
the popular one-act opera, and as much may be said for her 
co-ope ration with Signor de Lucia in the successful production 
of “L'Amico Fritz.” Mascagni owes much, therefore, 
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to these clever and zealous interpreters, who, by-the- 
way, will before the end of the year create the principal 
parts in his new opera, “Les Rantzan.” The warmest 
friends of Mr. Isidore de Lara would hardly venture to 
claim more than a succes d’estime for “La Luce dell’ Asia,” 
though they are unquestionably entitled to anticipate some- 
thing better for his second opera, “ Amy Robsart,” which will, 
at least, have the advantage of being originally written for the 
lyric stage. We have fully recognised the distinct promise 
of Mr. de Lara's initial essay, and would once more bestow 
hearty encouragement upon the young Englishman as well 
as upon the talented young French composer, M. Bemberg, 
whose “ Elaine” affords no less agreeable promise of future 
distinction. An operatic manager does not expect all his 
novelties to turn out enduring successes, but it is greatly to 
his credit when he affords a chance to rising composers, irre- 
spective of nationality, instead of invariably pursuing the 
safer course of producing works which have already received 
the cachet of a favourable reception elsewhere. In this 
regard, therefore, the past season compares exceedingly well 
with its more immediate predecessors, and we are especially 
glad on that account to know that the enterprise and energy 
of the director have been so satisfactorily rewarded. 

The usual series of academical concerts marking the close 
of the term have been held within the past week or two. 
The Royal College of Music led the way, and ina some- 
what limited scheme exhibited a steady maintenance of the 
high standard aimed at by the authorities of this insti- 
tution. ‘The pupils of the London Academy of Music, under 
Mr. A. Pollitzer, also did well, while those of Trinity 
College, London, gave evidence of careful training and 
increasing merit. The orchestral class of the Guildhall 
School of Music furnished a capital display of similar 
excellent qualities at a concert given in the Guildhall on 
Saturday, July 23, on which occasion the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs were present in state. Here a special word of praise 
is called for, inasmuch as the orchestra, which since the 


death of Mr. Weist Hill has been under the direction 
of Mr. George W. Collins, betrayed no sign whatever 
of deterioration, and in one or two respects — we 


refer more particularly to the quality of tone and unity 
of phrasing—made manifest a perceptible advance. Again, 
one individual effort at this concert is decidedly worthy 
of mention—namely, a performance of Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto by Miss Jeanne Levine. This young lady possesses 
an admirable technique and singularly pure artistic style, 
and we quite expect to see her one day assume a high position 
in the ranks of professional violinists. The Royal Academy 
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students appeared at St. James's Hall on July 26, and did 
their work as usual under the leadership of their popular 
principal. An interesting item was the concerto for 
two pianofortes, by Mozart, which had for its executants 
Miss Llewella Davies and Miss Mande Wilson. Both 
young ladies played with neatness and taste, and the 
appropriate cadenzas of Moscheles were effectively given. 
A vocal scena entitled “ Wulstan,” from the pen of that 
promising student, Mr. Granville Bantock, was dramatic- 
ally sung by Mr. H. Lane-Wilson, who possesses a fine deep 
baritone voice and good style. ‘'wo numbers from an orchestral 
suite by Mr. Reginald Steggall (another talented student) were 
also introduced and very w ‘armly applauded. 

The appointment of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society, in the place of Mr. Frederic Cowen 
(who resigned his post a short time since), has created general 
satisfaction in musical circles, If is felt that the Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music will prove himself the right man 
intheright place. It is not, however, accurate to quote the late 
Sir Sterndale Bennett as an appropriate instance of the two 
positions being simultaneously held by the same musician. 
As a matter of fact, Sir Sterndale actually gave up the con- 
ductorship of the Philharmonic Society in the very year (1866) 
that he accepted the post of Principal of the Royal Academy. 
Dr. Mackenzie has plenty of work to do at Tenterden Street, 

apart from the labours of composition ; but he hopes to have 
sufficient spare time to enable him to do justice to his new 
duties, which, of course, he is only called upon to attend to 
during three or four months of the year. 








The summer féte of the Farningham and Swanley Home for 
Little Boys, in West Kent, took place on July 23, the Earl of 
Darnley presiding, accompanied by the Countess. There are 
three hundred boys, mostly orphans or fatherless and destitute, 
provided with board, lodging, education, and some technical 
instruction. The examination of them was quite satisfactory, 
especially in arithmetic and drawing. A deficiency of £800 in 
the funds has to be supplied. 

The election of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a Parsee gentleman 
resident in London, as M.P. for Central Finsbury was cele- 
brated on Saturday, July 23, by a dinner at the Holborn 
testaurant, attended by a hundred and fifty natives of India 
or their friends, including several ladies. Mr. H. M, Bhow- 
naggree, C.I.E., presided, and Mr. ‘Tej Narayan Singh read an 
address of congratulation. In the meantime a petition dis- 
puting the poll has been prepared on behalf of Captain Penton, 
the Conservative candidate. 
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Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, emblazoned to order, ALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN plain polished or richly engraved, “ timed for all climates, Jewelled in 13 actions, 
' a2 }-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


j Chronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned. 
adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 22, 1890), with a codicil (dated Oct. 10, 

1891), of Mr. Frank Clarke Hills, late of Redleaf, Penshurst, 
Kent, who died on May 3, was proved on July 14 by Frank 
Ernest Hills, Edward Henry Hills, and Arnold Frank Hills, 
the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £1,942,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 each to the British Home for Incurables and the Infant 
Orphan Asylum, Wanstead ; £500 to the Association for the 
General Welfare of the Blind; £300 to the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children; £200 to 
the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution; £10,000 to 
the widow and children of his late brother Thomas, to be 
equally divided between them; £10,000, upon trust, for 
his brother George, for life; £5000 to his brother Henry ; 
£1000 to the widow of his late brother Arthur; £65,000, upon 
trust, for hisdaughter Mrs. Ellen Marianne Harvey, for life, and 
then for her issue as she shall appoint ; £65,000, upon similar 
trusts, for his daughter Mrs. Constance Annie Harvey and her 
issue ; and legacies to clerks and foreman of yard in employ 
of firm of F. C. Hills and Co., of Deptford. The Redleaf 
estate, with all the furniture, pictures, plate, household effects, 
wines, consumable stores, horses, carriages, live and dead 
stock, and arrears of rent, he gives to his son Frank Ernest. 
All the residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
three sons, Frank Ernest, Edward Henry, and Arnold Frank, 
to be divided equally between them. 

The will of the late Sir James Joseph Allport, Knight, who 
died at the St. Pancras Hotel on April 25, aged eighty-one, was 
proved by the executors, his son, Howard Aston Allport, his 
son-in-law, Thomas Brocklebank, and his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Louisa Needham, on July 14. Probate duty was paid on 
personalty amounting to £193,074 4s. 7d. The testator left 
real estate in Derbyshire and Leicestershire ; and the whole of 
the real and personal property is left among his children, 
Howard Aston Allport, Mrs. Mary Louisa Needham, Mrs. Emily 
Langley, Mrs. Agnes Lydia Brocklebank, and Charles James 
Allport. 

The will of Mr. James Attenborough, formerly of 32, Strand, 
and of Brockham Court, near Reigate, and late of Clifton, 
Biggleswade, Beds, who died on June 30, was proved on July 11 
by Robert Perey Attenborough, the nephew, and Stanley James 
Attenborough, the son, the acting executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £140,000. The testator bequeaths 
£105 toeach of his executors ; anannuity of £105 to his servant 
Sarah Ann Tee; and £4000, upon trust, for hisson Thomas Smith 
Attenborough. As tothe residue of his real and personal estate, 
he leaves one tenth to, and one tenth upon trust for, his son 
Sydney William Attenborough ; one tenth to, and one tenth 
upon trust for, his son Stanley James Attenborough ; two 
tenths, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs, Catherine Symes, her 
husband, and children; two tenths, upon trust, for his 
danghter Mrs. Laura Mary Attenborough, her husband, and 
iren ; and two tenths, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. 
Gertrude Alma Stacey, her husband, and children. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Mr. 
Frederick Francis Baker, late of Ivy Lodge, Upper Tooting, 
who died on June 2,a bachelor, without parent, brother, or 
sister, and intestate, were granted on July 4 to Sir John 
Stephen Barrington Simeon, Bart., and George Barrington 
Baker, the nephews and two of the next of kin, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £113,000. 

rhe will (dated Nov. 9, 1869), with four codicils (dated 
Dec. 28, 1870; April 23, 1873; Nov. 10, 1875; and Nov. 12, 
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1879), of Mr. John Moyer Heathcote, D.L , J.P., late of Coning- 
ton Castle, Peterborough, who died on March 97, was proved 
on July 16 by John Moyer Heathcote, the son, the acting 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £75,000, The testator gives an annuity of £350, 
charged on his real estate, and £20,000 to his daughter, Mary 
Emily ; and in the event of his daughter-in-law, Louisa Cecilia, 
surviving her husband (his said son John Moyer), he charges 
his real estate with the payment of £500 per annum to her 
for life. He bequeaths the Marden Ash plate to his son 
Charles Gilbert, and appoints in his favour the balance of the 
trust funds for younger children under his marriage settle- 
ment, amounting to about £5689. The remainder of his plate 
and all the furniture and effects at his residence, Conington 
Castle, are to go therewith and be enjoyed by the person who 
shall become entitled thereto. There are legacies to relatives, 
friends, and servants. The residue of his personal estate he 
leaves to his son John Moyer Heathcote ; and he devises to 
him, subject to the annuities, all his manors, messuages, lands, 
advowsons, rights of patronage and presentation, tenements 
and hereditaments. 

The will (dated July 13, 1882) of Lady Elizabeth Victoire 
Clements, late of 44, Grosvenor Street, who died on Jan. 28, 
was proved on July 5 by the Right Hon. Winifred, Countess of 
Leitrim, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£49,000. The testatrix bequeaths £100 to her sister, Lady 
Maria Anne Keppel, and her emerald and diamond locket to 
the said Countess of Leitrim. Subject to such legacies, she 
leaves all her real estate (if any) and all her personal estate to 
the Right Hon. Robert Birmingham, Earl of Leitrim, who 
survived the testatrix, but has since died. 

The will (dated July 20, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
April 27, 1892), of Miss Elizabeth Mary Campbell, formerly of 
Farrs, Wimborne, Dorset, and late of Coldharbour, Andover, 
Hants, who died on May 1, was proved on July 1 by James 
Campbell and Hubert Decimus Egerton, the acting executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£23,000. The testatrix devises the lands of Davidstown, 
county Kildare, and the lands of Jamestown, Queen's County, 
to Cecil Arthur Hunt ; and there are legacies to cousins, god- 
children, housemaid, gardener, and others. The residue of her 
property, real and personal, she leaves to the children of her 
uncles, Archibald Campbell and the Rev. Colin Campbell, in 
equal shares, 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1889), with a codicil (dated May 13, 
1392), of the Rev. James Thomas Fowler, late of East Hanning- 
field Rectory, near Chelmsford, who died on May 13 at San 
Remo, was proved on June 29 by Mrs. Letitia Mary Fowler, 
the widow, and Harry Rogers, the surviving executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £23,000, 
Subject to a few legacies, the provisions of the will are in 
favour of testator’s wife and children. 


The manufacturers of Sunli ght soap have just been 
honoured by a special royal warrant of appointment as soap 
makers to her Majesty the Queen. 

A “Grand Health Reception,” patronised by Princess 
Christian, was held at the Horticultural Exhibition on Thurs- 
day, July 21, under the auspices of the London Vegetarian 
Society and the Bread and Food Reform League. Entertain- 
ments and cookery demonstrations were given, at which 
addresses on vegetarianism were delivered, and fruit, flowers, 
and light refreshments were sold in aid of the Educational 
Food Fund and Poor Children’s dinners. 











NOVELTIES 
IN WICKER 
FURNITURE 





THE “HATFIELD” CHAIR. 
Brown wicker, with cushions in superior tapestry, 
seat 16}in. high, 22 7s. 6d. 
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IN 
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THE ‘ ‘CAMBRIDGE CHAIR. 
{nu Brown wicker, with cushions in t apestry, seat 
me isures 17 in, from gre mind, 19s. 6d. 


WICKER CHAIRS FOR GARDEN PARTIES 





THE “CHURCHILL” WICKER CHAIR. 
In tapestry, seat 14} in. high, £1 7s. 6d, 


own Wicker, 3 ft. 9 in. long, height of seat (with cushion) about } 





THE “PARIS” CHAIR. 
In Brown wicker, with cushions and drapery in tapentey, 
trimmed fringe, seat 154in. high, 21 13s. 6d. 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 
ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 
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THE “RANDOLPH” SETTEE. 


Ditto, with seat and back cushions in tapestry, 21 15s. 


A COMFORTABLE WICKER CHAIR. 
ALWAYS 

AN ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE 

PRESENT 


seat 173 in. high, £1 ds. 6¢ 


in., 138. 6d. 







THE . GRANDFATHER” CHAIR. 


Brown wicker, with side wings, cushions in tapestry, 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


A very few of our hardy and experienced managers have 
weathered out the famous gale of 1892. Some have gone 
under, and others are putting-in for repairs at various pro- 
vincial ports. The pluckiest of all our “old salts” is Mr. J. L. 
Toole, who has so delighted the public with his “ Walker, 

London,” that for the first time in many years he has to turn 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of his friends in the country, and 
has made up his mind not only to sacrifice his own necessary 
holiday but tocut his annual country tour as short as possible. 
Blackpool and other places of popular resort have determined 
not to do without him, but at other “centres” he will be 
regretfully missed ; and those who wish to see what life on a 
Thames house- boat is like must take a ticket to London and 
book seats at the little theatre in King William Street, Strand. 
I called in there the other evening, and found the house crowded 
in every corner, and Mr, J. M. Barrie’s clever and original 
little play going better than it has ever gone before—one 
more proof that London never turns its back on a good thing. 
Cheeriness, good-nature, and wholesome humour are the 
characteristics of this riverside sketch. There are no sadden- 
ing or depressing influences about it. The author looks 
upon life, not through green and yellow, but through 
rose- -coloured spectacles. And in its way it isa true and “ real” 
sketch of English life and manner. The girls who flirt, the 
men who fascinate, the boys who are crazy on athletic sports, 
the Girton maidens with their affectation of philosophy, the 

Cockney braggart with his comical distress, are all found 
welcome, Here is realism, and just realism enough. The 
stern advocates for life as it is on the stage, and who scorn 
imagination, which they consider nonsense, can surely find no 
fault with Mr. Barrie for his pleasant and delightful picture. 
If I were a youngster anxious to win my spurs as a dramatist, 
I would sooner follow Scotch Barrie than all the [bsens and 
Maeterlincks and Swedes and Norwegians who are held up to 
our admiration and imitation. Obviously, the public thinks 
so too, for the idols of the new school are knocked over like 
ninepins, their imitators go under one after the other, and the 
observant Barrie is able to win “ hands down” in one of the 
most disastrous dramatic years on record. It is possible that 
we desire a change, but it has been too rapid, so far. “ Festina 
lente ” is not a bad precept after all. 

And Mr. Arthur Chudleigh has flourished at the Court. 
The “triple bill” is only the thin edge of the wedge that forces 
into the theatre as much “variety” as possible. The public 
wants to have as much as it can for its money, particularly 
the public that comes to the theatre at nine o'clock. A play 
of any serious purpose is almost hopeless between nine 
and eleven, and until the great change comes and people make 
up their minds to sup after the play, and not dine before it, I 
do not see very much chance for serious work on the stage. 
Make your playtime between six and ten, and then you will 


get a temperament to digest intellectual work; but an 
audience that has dined, and dined well, prefers your “ Panto- 


and your Chevaliers and Lottie Collinses to 
It is a pity, but 


mime Rehearsals ” 
all the literature that the best men can give. 
pity ‘tis,’tis true. Mr. B. C. Stephenson’s “ Faithful James 
is, in essence, the kind of farce that twenty or thirty years ago 
would have played the people “in” to the Adelphi at seven 
o'clock and “out” from the Haymarket at past midnight. 
People had enough for their money in those old days. Mr. 
Howe, the veteran actor, would tell you that he has often acted 
in a Haymarket farce at one o'clock in the morning. But to 


NOVELTIES 
IN WICKER 
FURNITURE 





THE “CROQUET” CHAIR. 
Brown wicker, with tapestry cushions and drapery, 
seat 154in. high, 128, 9d. 
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THE “OCTAGON” CHAIR. 
Brown wicker, with cushion in artistic tapestry, seat 
17 in. high, 21 5s. 6d. 
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THE “GRAN 1HAM CHAIR. 
Deep roomy seat, with cushions, bolster, and — ry 
in tapestry, seat 154 in, high, £2 2s, 6d 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
UGUST.— BANK HOLIDAY.— Ordinary 


Return Tickets issued for distances under twelve miles 
are available for two days ; for distances from twelve to fifty 
miles eight days ; and for distances over fifty miles for one 
calendar month, including date of issue and return. 

The Cheap Friday , Saturday, and Sunday to Monday Tickets 
issued to or from Londonand the Seaside, on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, July 29, 30, and 31, will be available for return on 
avy day up to and including Wednesday, Aug. 3. 


JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAT EST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Two Special Express Se rvices (Weekds ays “a Sundays), 


2a 











London to Paris (1,2) (1, 2,3); Paris to London (1, 3) 








atu. pen. p. m. 
Victoria .... dep, 9.0 +. 60 Paris ......++ dep. 9.0 «. 
London Bdge, , 9.0 .. p.m. 

p.m a. mi. Ebadon | Bdge. arr. 70 
Paris «++++ arr, 6 . | Viet 





A Pullman n Drawing- Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

ares—Single, First 34s, 7d., Second 25s. 7d., Third 188, 7d, 
Return, First 58s, 3d. , Second 428s. 3d., Th rd 33s, 3d. 
Powerful Ste aumers, with excellent Dec k ‘and other Cabins, 
Teaine run alongside Steamers at New ney en and pisses 

OUTH * FRANCE, ITALY, VITZERLAND, &¢.— 

Tourists :” Tie kets are issued enshling the holder “4 Visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent, 











OU RSIONS, SATU RDAY, 
at 9 a.m., Victoria 9 am. 
(ist and 2nd Cl a8 


SPECIAL C HEAP I 
Leaving London Brid 
and Kensington (Addison Road) 40 a.m, 
only.) 

The 


he issued by 








e Excursion Tickets (Ist, 2nd, an8 8rd Class) will also 
the regular Express Night Service, leaving 
Victoria 8.50 p.m, and London Bridge 9 p.m., on Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesda ay, July 29, 30, 
and 31,and Aug, 1, 2 and § 

Returning from’ Paris p.m. on any day within fourteen 
days of the date of issue. Fares—First Class, 398. 3d. ; Second 
Class, 30s. 3d. ; Third Class (Night Service only ), 268, 


YRIG HTON, SATU RDAY and SU NDAY | 
Cheap Return Ticke 


to SUNDAY, MONDAY, TUESDAY, or W not + he ae 
and Sunday, July é 


from a, Clapham Junction, 
ington (Add n Road), West Brompton, Chelsea, and Batter- 
sex; and from London Bridge, New Cross, Brockley, Honor 
Oak Park, and Forest Hill, 

Returning by any Train,according to class,on the following 
Sunday, Mond Tuesday, or Wednesday, Return fares from 
London, 148,, 83. 6d., and 6s, 4d. 


] ANK HOLIDAY, AUG. 

















¥ 
Trains according rr class, 
and Balham ; from. Kens- 












1.—CHEAP DAY 


EXCU ttl FROM LONDON to Brighton, Lewes, 
Newhaven, Seaford, Tunbridge Wells, Eastbourne, Bexhill, 
St. Leonards, Hastings, eOrshing, Havant, Portsmouth, 


Southse “ay and the Is le of Wigh 
{RYSTAL PALACE,— F FREQU ‘ENT 1 TRAINS 
/ DIRECT to the Crystal Palace from London Bridge, 
New Cross, Victoria, Kensington (Addison Road), Clapham 
Junetion, &c., as required by the Traffic, 
BR Who RACES, AUC 
LEWES RACES, AUC 


3, and 4, 
nd 6. 





QPECIAL PAST TRAINS.—From London 
» Bridge and Victoria.—Cheap Day Reture Tickets from 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Tunbridge Wells, and intermediate 






‘om Portsmouth, 
only. 
sewes Races, 


Stations, to Brighton and Lewes Races 
Chichester, Horsham, &c., to Brighton ie 
Frequent Extra Trains from Brighton to 


yror FULL PARTICULARS see Handbills, 
to be obtained at the Stations, and at the following 
Branch Offices, » Tickets may viso he obtained: Weast- 
Knd General Office 4, Regent Circus, Piceadilly and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Hays’s Agency, Cornhill; 
Cook's Ludgate Circus Offices ; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ROUTE 

TO THE 
MIDLAND COUNTIES AND THE NORTH. 


TRAIN SERVICES (WEEKDAYS). 



















THE 


SUMMER 


LONDON 
(ST, P'NC'S) dep 
arrive 
Matlock Bath. 8 37 

Buxton .- 93 

Ashbourn 
Liverpool 
Southport 
Black pool 
Ilkley 
H arrogate 
Morecambe 


4.1. a,1n.)4a. a.m 
51,9 0 94510 010312 O12 


4.1. NOON) P.Wn.|p.1.|p. m. 
10/12 2 





° ‘lt02 
(G e n ) 10 50 












Grange tee é 
Windermere | 
«(Lake Side) ,; 4 
Barrow-in-F'rn’ss 1* } 43 
Glasgow (St 7 Oo 
— 7 oe 


Oba 
Ke tinh’ reh(v 


Aberdeen .-. 
Inverness. - 
Belfast 


10 20) 





LONDON 





P.M. Pm, PM. | P.M. |p... p.m. [p.m p.m,| 
30405 OO 540715) 915 





Blackpool... 
ilkley 
Harrogate 
Morecambe. 


(ST, ‘arrive. 92012 oO _ — 
Matlock Bath....| — | 740 917] -| 
Buxton. eee 822.9 v = 
Ashbourne ..... 8 é 
Liverpool (Cep.) 815 93510 35) 3 
| h 

Southport saat 10 211 24 a 

m 

I 






vuntil Ang. 15i 









“T= } — jl2 








Greenock ... 
Oban 





Edinb’ rah (Way.) 44 
POPE cocccecctcce -—~ 165 
Dundee ... 6B 
Aberdeen 











Inverness 
Belfast 








. il : 
TY yD C10 
Cc 


A—On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturda iys, Passengersarrive 
at Southport at 11.55 p.m. H—Viad Barrow.’ On certain dates 
(for which see special notices) the Steamer arrives at - tat 
later. C—Vii p Btranraer and Larne (Sundays excepted), 

connection to the ations on Sundays by this ay . te 
connection with Ste neuer to the Isle of Man by the short sea 


route, 

SCOTLAND. 
15 inclusive, an Additional Express (Saturdays 
“oth (St. Pancras) at 7.15 p.m. for 
Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness, and 
above. This Train will 1 run 





Until Aug. 
excepted) will leave 
Carlisle, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
the North of 8c otland, as shown 
also on Sunday 

THE WE 





y night. 
TERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS.—At the 
Princes Pier, Greenock, adjoining the G. and 8S. W. Station, 
Passengers from London and other parts of the Midland 
system can join the Columba, lona,and Lord of the Isles, and 
other first-class steamers, for the Firth of © lyde and Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotiand. TaRoy GH © ARRIAGES 
between LONDON (St, P’ ancras) and GREI CK. 

AND. 
U nti the end of September, : 
Belfast vid Stranrae 
Train 


IRE 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE. 
additional service will be given to 
Larne in connection with the Express 
Pancras at 9.45 a.m., as shown above 
An udditional service will also be 
Belfast, leaving there at 9.5 a.m, 
SALOON CARS Drawing-room Saloon Cars hy Day 
Sleeping Saloon Cars by Night Scotch Express Trains. 





leaving St. 





given to England from 


and 


Sleeping Saloon Cir Stranraer to St. Pancras at 8.50 p.m, 
daily (Sundays excepted) throughout the Summer Season, 
Also from St. Pancras to > ional at 7.15 p.m. (Saturdays 


oxconsed uaut Aug. 15 inelusiv 

LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION for both Ist and 3rd Class 
Passe an rs in all the principal Midland Express Trains 

For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables. 


Every information as to Trains, Fares, Saloon Carriages, 
&c., can be obtained on applic ation to Mr. W. L. Mugliston, 
Superintendent of the Line, Derby, 

Derby, July 1892, Geo. H. 





TURNER, General Manager. 4 


REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
4 ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 

Patronised by the Royal Family. 
Should he used in every case of Weakness, Rhsamation, ac! ; 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies | 
and invigorates the constitution. Wholesale Dépét, 2], 
Wilson Street, London, B.C. To avoid worthless and 
injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman’s. | 











HOTEL VICTORIA | 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATE FOR 





As 


| Completely lit by Electricity. 


W.C. 





ALL LONDON ATTRACTIONS, 





‘SAILYVd ALVAIYd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-DNILANONVS 


HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote open to Non- Residents. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 


From 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
SPECIAL DINNERS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and upwards. 


fine stock of 1884 Champagnes, 





Telegraphic Address: 


| Served in either the Public or Private Rooms. 
The Hotel cellars are replete with Wines of the highest class. 


For Parties of 6, 8, 10, or more persons, 


“VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 





The management would draw attention to their 
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By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


SWEARS & WELLS, 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED Ss. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING. 


HOSIERS, GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ TAILORS, BOYS’ TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, BOOTMAKERS, 


& W. GUARANTEED. 





i 2 SM SS eB 





—S & W—S & W—S & W— 


TD 
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INTERNATIONAL F 


IS CARRIED 


REGENT 


CAUTION. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE 


At 163 


WHERE 





UR STO 


ON ONLY 


and (98, 
STREET, 


ALONE 


Trade Mark (Registered). 


« The famous “Lady and Bear” Furs 


ARE TO BE OBTAINED. 


INSPECTION AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





> 
ILEYEL, 

_ Manufacturers, 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to 
other maker. 


CO.., 


1807. 


WOLFF, and 
Established eu 


td SALE or HIRE; 


Instalme 7, Sy ster 





NEW. BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Pianoforte 
celebrated 
found in 
and on the Quarterly 


These 


w, 


an 


Is 


Amateurs. 


y 


TIX,AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER... Prepared by an 
experienced Sg one and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doc ors, Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps, MOST INV ALUABLE. 
- TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 





THE 


KODAK 


Hand Camera especially designed for 
It is the most compact instrument 


a 


made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 


4 


PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 


0 PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, 


“aris : 4, Place Vendéme. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 


WE DO THE REST.” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, Londen, W. 
Nice: Place Grimaldi. 





| 
| 
| 
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RAILWAY 







> r 
G REAT EASTERN 
SIDE. — An XCELERATED and IMPROVED 
SUMMER ‘SERVIC E of FAST TRAINS is now running to 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on- 
Sea, Walton-on- Naze, Harwic h, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 
ony poe and Hunstanton 
RIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHE AE TICKETS are issuec by all Trains from London 
(Liverpool Street), also from stems Eastern Suburban Stations 
and New Cross (L.B.and S.C.) at same fares as from _Liver- 
pool Street. These Tickets aly also issued from St. Pancras 
(Midland) and Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 
sowentes and Cromer. 
JHEAP DAY TRIPS TO 7s. sRAstDA, &e 
sou THENDON SEA and hack, 2s , DAILY from Liver- 
pool Street, Fenchurch Street, Ste pne) ~ “Biolnees ate, Bethns ul 
Green, Glohe Road, Coborn Road, Str atford, Forest Gate, &c. 
and from all stations on the Enfleld, W althamstow, Loughton, 
Woolwich, Blackwall, and North London Lines. Through 


>y 

















Fast Trains from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street 
to Southend-on-Sea. 

THROUGH EXCURSION TICKETS to SOUTHEND are 
also issued from stations re ae Metropolitan Line, via 
Bishopses Me and Liverpool St 

JLACTON, WALTON, and HAR WIC H and back 4s., from 


Li cioosl ‘aire t, on Sunds ayS at 9.10a.m.,and on Mondays at 
8.25 a.m. 
For full oueicuare see bills. 
London, July 1892 ‘Wm. Bret, General Manager. 


TAG : ’ 
PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE BALTIC. 
The well-known first-class Tourist Yacht ST, SUNNIVA 
will make a Special Trip to the Baltic, leaving Leith on 
Aug. 27, and returning Sept. 17. The voyage will include a 
call of three days at Copenhagen and Stockholm respectively, 
and six days at St. Petersburg which allows time to ¥ isit 
Moscow. A cabin for each passenger. £35 includes First 
Class Return Fare (East Coast) from London,a liberal table 
on board, and boat service at all ports, Handbooks of inform- 
ation may be obtained and berths secured at the undermen- 
tioned offices: London—Mr. Wm. A. Malcolm, The Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co., 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
Sewell and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, C haring 
. V.; Messrs, Thomas © a and Son, Ludgate c ircus 
Lond mn, ‘and all their Branches: Liverpool—Messr 
10... Tower Buildings, Water Street; 
: Messrs. Wordie and Co., 49, West Nile Street, Glasgow, 
and South Union Street, Dundee: Edinhurgh—Mr. George 
Hourston, 18, Waterloo Place, and 64, Constitution Street, 
Leith: Aberdeen—Mr, Charles Merrylees, Northern Steam 
Wharf. 









Dunde ro 





PLEASURE ((RUISE 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND -EGEAN SEAS 


The ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full- 
powers: steam-ship CHIMBORAZO, 3847 tons register, 3000- 
10rse power, from London on Sept. 3, for a 46 days’ cruise, 
visiting Cadiz, Malaga, Palermo, Ancona, Venice, Cattaro, 
Corfu, Nauplia, Pirwus (for Athens), Santorin, Malt a, Gibraltar, 
arriving at Plymouth on Oct. 17 and London Oct. 

The CHIMBORAZO is fitted with electric iieht, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, &c. First-class cuisine. 


> Oneee ’ Head Offices, 
F. GREEN and Co, Fenchurch 





Managers 






ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. venue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C.; 16, Cockspur Street, Charing 


or to the Branch Office, 
Cross, 8.W 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 
TOURS to WEST COAST and 


NORWAY and to ST. ERSBURG. 
Route. The git? cla Steamers 
le 


f ROGNV/ AL dD and 
for TWELV 


FJORDS of 
Quic mes +3 and 
ST. SUNNIVA 
ERDEEN 
















CRUE Aug. f 
Aug. 20, and ST. SUNNIVA Ae CORNEA AGEN, ST. "PE 
BURG, &c.,on Aug 27. Full particulars and Hanah 
each, may he ad from W. A. Malcolm, 102, Queen Vic 
Street, E.C and Crowther, 18, Cockspur 


W.; Cook and Sons, Ludgate B.C, 

1 George Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, 
and Charles Merrylees, Northern Steam Wharf, 
Aberdeen, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
par an! AND C HINA SERV IC {VICE. —By “ Company's Royal 


= Empress of 
Japan, Vancouver, 


Charing Gros _ 6. 











from 


Empress a Cc hina. 
Passengers shou’! 


and 





Aug, 28,and every three weeks thereafter. 
arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 
Vancouver sailing ‘date. Electric Light and Excellent 


Cuisine, 

ROUND THE WORLD.—By arrangement withthe P.and 0, 
Steam Navigation Company ae the North Atlantic Lines, the 
trip can now be made for £125—out by Atlantic, and home by 
Suez Canal, or vice versa, 

SUMMER TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
fishing grounds, through the finest scenery in the world, 
Perfectly appointed Drawing-room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 
Mountain Hotels. 

EMIGRATION.—Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
settler. 

For Tickets, Free Illustrated Guide Booksand Maps,apply to 
CANADIAN PACIFICRAILW AY, 67 and 68, King William Street, 
London; 7, les Street, Liverpool ; 105, Market Stre et, 
Manchester zordon Street, Gl MSgOw. 


\ONTINEN Ti Ad. HOTEL DIRECT ORY. 
J Sole Goner Actor M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main. 
AIX-LA-CHA . Monarque, first-rate H., reason, charges, 
BADE . BADE: 7 Fictoria, ist cl. lift, prom., mod, charges, 
9 Angleterre, cen.of prom., highly recom.,, lift. 
ped Minerva, Lichtenth Allée,hest sit., gard., lift. 
—Three Kings, first class, facing 


the Rhine, lift. 
nd Royal, facing one Rhine, 5 pare li 
CAS Konig v. Preussen, Ist cl.,¢ light, beaut. gard, 
COBLENC E.—Belle Vue, opp. P ier and Ebrenbreitsteln. 


((OLOGNE.— Hotel du Nord, lift, elec. light 

post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H. 
COLOGNE.— Hotel Disch, lift, railway hbooking-office, 
EMS.—Anegleterre, electric light. beautiful garden. 
BU RG 1.B, 8 Oy urope, new, Ist cl., near station, elec. light, 
A.—National, finest, ne west, and only H. with garden, 
fikIDE (ie RG “~~ rince Charles, nearest the Castle. 

ictoria, Ist cl. fam, H., most beaut. sit. 

HOMBU ha BATH. —Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths, 


[NTERLAKEN.—Victoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift, elec. lixht, magnific. pos, 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Russie, first class, on the Kurgarden, 
KREUZNACHBATH. —Oranienhof, finest posit., own spring. 
* Kurhouse H. and Baths in Kurpark. 
LUCERNE 
bath. 


moran, lift. H. Haefeli 
ctoria, near station, lift, 
MUNIC tl. Bayviochek Hof, largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
Bellevue, family house, ‘lift, only front rooms, 
Dome (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town, 
NU RNBERG. —Bayrischer Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow. 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, @. Todt. 
OSTEND. —Grand Hotel des Bains ; first class, facing sea. 
SPA.—Orange Hotel, first class, adjoining baths and Casino, 
Flandre, first class, in beautiful park, Sury pére, 
Avenue et Midi, ce ntre of promenade, near park. 
STR. ASBURG,.—Ville de Paris, best hotel in town, lift. 
WIESBADEN,—Vier Jahreszeite n, Four Se ee H,- & I. baths, 
” Prine Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr'tors, 
oria H. and baths, life, Schweiszuth Bros. 
WILDB: AD (Ww wre. Bellevue, first class, fine situs ation. 
Hote! Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts, 
ZURICH, Baur au-Lac, unrivalled sit., lift, electric light. 


MONTE OA BL O 


For_a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 
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The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotelsare 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-hbaths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in E neland, 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c, 





There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its, special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and hy the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restorn- 
tion of health 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranéan sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions; and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe-in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo_enjoy a perpetual spring. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nic 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR. SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Poreten Cigars at London. 
163. , 203., 228, per 100(and upwards). Samples5 for 1s,(14 stamps). 
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one point I can bear wituess, and tiiat is that 








were not better acted than the farces of to-day. Old playgoers 
will swear by Wright and Paul Bedford and Buckstone, and try 
to make you believe that such acting as theirs was never seen. 
They had humour, no doubt ; but their popularity depended more 
on their manner than their art. Suppose, for instance, favourites, 
and deserved favourites, as they were, either Wright or Buck- 


stone had been told off to play * Faithful Jam 
have dreamed of following nature as c 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith does? Not a bit of 
have “ observed ” 
note of his idjosyncrasies, photographed for 


eccentricity, 
Nature, indeed! Why, they wonld have studi 
from it. “ Faithful James” would have appea 


wig, or in a pair of trousers of huge chess-boa 


a coat of pea-green or sky-blue, with a collar under one ear and 
a tumbled white tie under another, and with shapeless Berlin 
At this exaggerated and unnatural 
our ancestors would have roared 
It would not have been farce without carrotty 
wigs and alarming trousers. For my own part, I prefer the more 
discreet, the more admirable, and the more polished style of 


gloves with huge fingers. 
picture of “ Faithful James” 
with laughter. 


Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who studiously avoids 
and suggestion that were the stock-in-trade of 


slosely and admirably as 
the modern waiter, caught his manner, taken 


his demeanour, as does the modern comedian? 


as Edward Wright. Think 
of the scenes in “ Faithful 


the farces of old 


laughed at “ Jane,’ 
reported. 


es.” Would they 
it! Would they 
us his style, his 
ously gone away 


red in a carrotty 
rd pattern, or in 


and by Mr. C. P. Little and 
both coming to the front. If 
these old farces, well acted in 


from the French. 
and Cox,” “The Spitalfields 
wich, 


the insinuation 
such comedians 


emphasised the “risky situations” 
for use but are carefully glossed over by one who respects 
his art and the temperament of his audience! 
gentleman lashed himself into a fury of virtuous indignation 
and roared like a mad bull the other day because the people 
*and because the object of their laughter was 
He should have lived a few years before, and sat 
out an Adelphi farce when Wright was in it. 
these days the nastiness is in the minds of the audience, and 
the actors are extremely careful not to tempt it to the surface. 
Yes, the new farce at the Court is capitally acted, not only by 
Mr. Grossmith but by Mr. Brandon Thomas, a good comedian, 


gold mine at the feet of the so-called modern dramatist. 
has only to fish up the originals of the old Haymarket and 
Adelphi farces and arrange ‘them for the modern stage. 
classics of the old farcical drama are all of French origin. 
They were not adapted by permission, 
Anyone can take the mere plot of “ Box 


” and scores of others, and render them into the English 


what he would have made out 
James” ! how he would have 
which stand here ready 


A certain 


Asa rule, in 
ings, 


Miss Ellaline ‘Terriss, who are 
the public is prepared to accept 
the modern manner, there is a 
He 


July 2 


The 
but were all stolen 


Weaver,” “ Whitebait at Green- 


of the modern stage. 
drug in the market. 
as the piéce de résistanee in the programme of a fashionable 
West-End theatre. 
wanting farces ere long. 


information from the club secretary. 
take place in October. 


Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, on Saturday, 
3, laid the foundation-stone of a new church at Gospel 
Oak, North St. Pancras, in Mansfield Road, near the Hampstead 
Heath Station of the North London Railway 
be the Rev. Charles Mackeson, 
laboured in this district; 
“the Good Shepherd.” 

Burdett-Coutts, Lord and Lady Lamington, and Lady Melville 
were present at the ceremony. Mr, 
£1000 towards the building fund. 


For many a long year the farce was a 
It is looking up again when it is found 


Theatres and music-halls will all be 








The Grosvenor Club has at length made arrangements to 
receive paintings from artists and others to be hung in the 
galleries that are now appropriated as the club drawing-room 
and reading-rooms, 
members of the club, and others, who desire to exhibit paint- 
either modern or by the old masters, can obtain all 


Artists as well as private gentlemen, 


‘Lhe first exhibition will 


The vicar is to 
who has for some years past 
the church is to be called that of 
The Bishop of London, Baroness 


Henry Harben has given 








M®*- WILLIAM HEINEMANN S LIST. 


YWE NAULAHKA. 
East. By RUDYARD KIPLING 
TIER. 1 vol., crown svo, cloth, price 6s, 
(PHE AVERAGE WOMAN. 
BALE att R. With a Memoir by 
crown 8vo, 34. 6d. 
r[ {HE OLD MAIDS'CLUB. By I. ZANGWILL, 
Author of “ The Bachelors’ Club." With 44 Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend, crown svo, 3, 6d, 


N’S POPULAR3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
THOMAS HARDY, 


A Story of West and 
and’ WOLCOTT BALES- 


By WOLCOTT 


Henry James, 





Small 


EINEMAN? 
REME DIES. By 


ar ene bs 


ithor of &e. 








DAUGHTERS. AH LYNCH, 
thor of “T 
THE Fare , 3. By E. 8S. 
{ ag Author of “Tule Gate jar,” &c.) and H. D. 
THE sc nAP by ~ ae Be A Re a Ce. . By HALL CAINE, 
*The B an 
M AMMON. yf Mrs. AL E x ANDE R, Author of * The 
n L n: wa IEINEMANN, 2!, Bedford Street, W.C, 
Now 3 nee), New Series, No, 110, 
[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, g RS CURGENVEN OF CUR 
GENVEN, 3 Bar pe A of ‘ fehainh,” “ Court 
Roya &ke., Ch vi oe IL: SCENES ANI 
SEASONS Al N INI AND RESERVOIR he THE FARM 
BY HE SEA DUMB.—THE KUSSIANS AT HOME 
THE COUNTESS RADNA, y W. E. Nore Author 
* Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Mon * &c., Chap “to VILL 
London: Suiru, ELper, and Co., 15, 7 0 Place, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





4 ones 

THE FINGER OF SCORN, By R EG INALD E, 
SALWEY, Author of “ Wildwarer 2 vols, 

BELHAVEN. By MAX BERESFOR D, Author of 


MORE "KIN THAN KIND. 3y B. LOFTUS TOTTIEN- 


No. P i, AC Tp 0 A. -E P = LF rk E. a 4 GERTRUDE » 
PWARD el 
OF THe be i WORLDLY. By Mr :. FOR RE STER, 
t My Lord and My Lac 
sr." MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. DE “WINTON, 
dea mdon: Worst and BLackEeTT, Limited, 


Wain aR'S CRYSTAL CASE WATC HES, 


rate -nthepony mue of Watches and Clocks at 








ZENO & C2 ¢ 
39, WILSON SI, LondoN.E.C. 
& of all dealers in Perfumery 

t 2/; 3/6. 3/6 & 7/-| per bottia 








PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


PERRY &% Cos 


By AUST RALIAN PEN 








LONDON 

















aces 


SS JY AUSTRALIAN PEN 


PERRY & Cos 
USTRALIAN PEN 
— LONDON = 


& Cos 
| fAUSTRALIAN PEN 
LONDON 
This is a small series of pens made in the 
U,M, B, and J patterns, inanincorrodible metal, 


which is coated with pure gold. No ink will 
affect these pens so as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


6 Samples by post, 6d., or 12 for Is. | 


SOLD BY ALL ALL STATIONERS, 


PERRY & Co., Ltd., 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


MARRIAGE. 

On July 25, 1867, at Curist Church, Worthing, by the 
Rev. Francis Cruse, B.A., Charles, eldest son of Richard 
Rundle, Esq., of Ford Park, Plymouth, to Emily Peveril, 
second daughter of Staff-Commander J. E. Davis, of the 
Hydrographical Department, Admiralty, and Park Row, 
Greenwich. Silver Wedding. 








BY AUTHOR OF * ‘SAINT teal 


ond Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 
(THE UN WRITTEN LAW. ~ ‘By Mrs. 
with its 


NEW a 2 L 


BENNETT-EDWARDS, 
written no wel of English life, 
ple: asures and prejudices.”"—Belfast News-Letter. 
Well planned, and carefully worked out.”—The Bookseller. 
‘A story that will certainly enhance this popular authoress's 
reputation. "—Stationery and Bookselling. 
Bristol: J. W. oom )WSMLTH, 


“A pleasantly 





Jondo 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, H AMIL ro’, KENT, and Co., Limited. 


big KWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
922.—A UGUST _1892.—2s, 6 
NTENTS : 


SINGU LARLY DELL 
| ov r Hoh aed FOOD.—OLIVER 
|} MAURITIUS AS IT WAS 






6d, 

iT Chaps. I. to VI.— 
WENDELL HOLMES 
THE CYCLON 







BEFORE 








| SOMERLED AND THE SEABIRD.—OLD ELECTIO} > 
Lord Brabourne.—THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY: 
| A REPLY, by General Sir P. L. MacDougall, K.C.M.G.—IN 


| > bAL A Son of the Marshes.” ah Eh POSETION 
OF LANC ASHIRE, by John C, Fielden.—THE RESULTS OF 
THE ELECTIONS: THE SITUATION AT HOME—THE 
DANGER ABROAD. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoopD and Soys, Edinburgh and London, 


Tac ENGLIS ) Ht SLL USES ATED 

MAGAZIN m price Si ,contains— 

rt a RIGHT woy Wy. t ShitH, M Pp Frontispiece 

| a igi AND SON, f. Acworth. Illustrated 
| cgregor,and we m phot« wzraphs, 

RA nov. At Rec EPTION. (To be Continue a) an Author 

ademoiselle Ixe.” Illustrated by T. 8. C. Crowther. 

4. THE NORTH: EASTERN RAILWAY AND its EN 

Filson orsdell, Chief Locomotive Supe rintendent. 
Iiienemmeod. 

5. ENGLISH RACING YACHTS. 











Dixon Kemp. yee 


6. LOVE BIRDS AND 5 Pains PARROTS. W. T. Greene, 
Illustrations by A. F. Ly 
7. THE LOSS OF THE “V (ity. Mary Gaunt 


Joseph Hatton, Lllustratic ns by W. H. 
Margetson, 
M London. 


MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS— 


| 
| & BISCUIT TOWN, 
| ACMILLAN and Co., 





M ACMILLAN’S 
4 (No, 304) for AUGUST 1892. 


I. DON “OR i e By F. Marion Crawford. 





XV IX. 
Cc HAPTER FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS 
MY ITCHES’' CALDRON, IV. By Mrs, Ritchie. 
; STU *. Macdowall, 
By the Rey. 


H: “n a 


| IT. 


° By Sidney Picker 
J SOME LEGE ENDS OF THE v AU DOIS. 
-orge Edmundson 
vi. « CLD ROBIN GRAY. By J.C, 
VII. ARMANDS MISTARE,. By Miss Ly 








VIII, THE RUINS OF BAALBEK. By “Rey. Haskett 
Smith. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 
Price 23. 6d., post free, 
QO* FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 
Medicines, By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D.— 
London: JAMES Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle Street, and 


170, Piccadilly. 


GHIRTS. —FORD'S 


The most perfect fitting made.’ 


EUREK A. > 
—Observer. 


GFIRTS —FORD'S EU REK A SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 308,, 40s,, 453. the half-dozen, Illus- 
trated meee ty st ee Coe a, 





Poultry, London, 











GHIRTS. —OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
and Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; superior, 
6d.; extra fine, 98. Send three, (not less) with cash. 





Rett irned ready for use, carriage 
R. 


al 
FORD and CO., 41, P ahey , London. 


GHIRTS. —The ZEGIDIUS, the only "shirt 
that takes the place of the ever-shrinking coloured 
flannel, can be worn with or without an under-vest. Is soft 
| as silk. Self-measure and Patterns free from the Sole Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


Chapters | 
| 





HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 
Facing the Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled 
Refurnished. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICKH 
/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving, 
ILLUMINATED AbpR ESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W c. 


= LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

Best quality Paper and Square Court 
jour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
charge for engraving steel die. 
rat, from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
3s. Wedding and Invitation cards 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.« 





Address, No 




















4 NIGHT (SATURDAY) at Eight, Cardinal Wolsey, Mr, 
IRVING ; Queen Katharine, Miss ELLEN TERKY. Miss Ellen 
Terry's Benefit, and Last Night of the Season. Box-office (Mr. 
J. Hurst) open Ten to Five, Seats also booked by letter or 
telegram. 








+,wig 

» aa ICE.—IMRE KIRALFY’S 
sv Hy. RB 

AQUATIC PAGEANT. OLYMPIA 

1600 F aa FORMERS. OLYMPIA 

SCENES « OLYMPIA 

UNPARALL cL ED SP LENDOUR. OLYMPIA 

ew [liumi nated OLYMPIA 

VENBTTAN See tSNADE OLYMPIA 

GARDE OLYMPIA 

12,000 Novel x OLYMPIA 

160,900 Lustres, OLYMPIA 

REAL CANALS OLYMPIA 

14 Miles of Water. OLYMPIA 

100 Venetian Gondolas, OLYMPIA 

TWICE DAILY— OLYMPIA 

Twelve to Five and Six to Eleven, OLYMPIA 

OLYMPIA 

Unrivalled Increased Attractions, OLYMPIA 

Prices, including Seat for OLYMPIA 

Grand Spectacle, OLYMPIA 

Is, to 53, See daily papers. OLYMPIA 





i ‘TERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, and BUFFALO BILL'S (Col, W. F. Cody) 
WILD WEsT, London, 8.W. 


OPEN DAILY, 11 am. 
cl man of the Executive Committee, 
G. A. LOVEDAY, B.A. 


Earl's Court, 





‘to 11 p.m. 
H. E. MILNER, 









P.L.S., C.E 


I ANDS.—The Finest English and Foreign 


Bands will be ENGAGED from time to time, 


Secretary, 











Be FFALO BILL'S WILD WEST 
COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS. 
GAUCHOS from Sou TH AMERICA, 
SIOUX INDIAN 
AMERICAN cow BOYS. 
BUCKING HORSES, WILD BUFFALO. 
Two Performances Daily,3 and &p.m., rain or shine. Boxes, 
£1 5., £2, and £2 103. Can be secured at Tree's, 28, Piccadilly. 


[ STERN: ATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL'S COURT, 8.W. 

Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, and Camp, 

» Free Seats 4 Buffalo Bill's Wild West, 

ONE SHILLING, or y Season Ticket (10s, 6d.) 

EXHIBITION OP EN EVERY DAY from 11 a.m, to 11 p.m, 


[DD ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms Cottage Yjanos 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c, Approval, carriage free. 

Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3,23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 

Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4,26 guineas. | Class 7,408 1ineas, 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5.308 uineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guiness 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D’'ALMAINE and 
0. (Established 106 Years), 91, Fins ury Pavement, London. 


Ss: AMPLES GRATIS. —NAPIER’ S PATENT 
LN CEPHALIC SNUFF, worth its weight in gold ; cures deaf- 
ness, polypus, weak sight, fits, c atarrh, and head diseases, Send 
direc a Prof. NAPIER, Weston-super-Mare. 


G OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

tj produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadmired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 108. 6d., ofall 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 


Admission to the 

















Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., 





DR. DE JONGH’ 
| LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists, 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 64d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








a) 


Corns and Bunions. 


Rei 
FAIL.» 


A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, 


“PLASTER 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 


relief from any other remedy. 
as immediate relief is sure. 


Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M, BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CuzELTENHAM, 


IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 
EVER DISCOVERED! 


Thousands have been cured, 


It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists, 


IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hanid- STATIONERY. 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms, Hali | Envelopes, all stamped in ec 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed | gram or 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. pont int rings, tte 
Cc. A. Scuw ABE, Manager. Reetnans ood G aalle 
YCEUM.— KING HENRY VIII. — TO- 





| 
| 
& 


BRINSMEAD PIANO 

A good piano is a8 necessary for the beginner as for 

the accomplished performer, and an inferior instru- 

ment Vitiates the ear, impairs the sensibilities, and 
undermines the power of attainment to the higher 
grades of perfection in music. The Brinsmead Piano- 
forte can always be relied upon for the sweetness 
and purity of its sympathetic tone, the exquisite 
delicacy of its oe h, ane the grand organ-like power 
and brilliancy rund, 

JOHN BRINSME ‘D and SONS, Makers, 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, Loudo mM, Ww. 
Lists Free. 


(PHOMAS | AS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
> be most distinctly understood that they are Piano. 
and that their only address is 


Ri R EET, PORTMAN 


forte Manufacturers only, 


ba ——_ 


yoon, sou ND SECOND. HAND PIANOS, 


27, 





returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 

by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other god makers, from 

| £m ts » £100. P wcked free and furwarded to any part, Descrip- 
tive 











s fre 
Thow. ‘3 OF r'ZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker Street, London, W, 
[)4Y by Day during THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO.8 GREAT ANNUAL SALE, Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Krar 1, Steinway, Picker- 
ing, and other good makers, will be offered at nominal prices 
to effect a clearance. Only address: 27, Baker Street, W, 


NCLUDED in the GREAT ANNUAL SAL E 


at THOMAS OETZMANN and CO JS are P nos hy B 











wood, Collard, and Erard, at prices ranging fron van . 
De scriptive lists post free. The Pianos are packed free, and 
safely sent toany part of the kingdom.—27, Baker Street, W. 





other address, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN!!! 


oO YOU WANT TO G 
SHOOTIN NIHSIF 
RACIN NISRUOC 
RIDIN NIVIRD 
GOLFIN NIKLAW 
Travel by Rail or Sea. 


‘COMFORT’ 


(PATENTED) 
will be found the MosT CoMFORTING OF COMPANIONS, 
Press Opinions. 


From £2 2s. each, net cash, 


SMALPAGE and SON, Tailors, 
41 and 43, MADDOX ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B’ de Strasbourg 
'$ Celebrated P 
ED. PINAUD Sie orpaeua ricopon 
IXORA BREOMI | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


kd-renowned hair 
: preventa the hair from falling off. 


ED.PINAUD'’S !XORA SOAP 


he best soap known, 





7 


RUG-CLOAK 


Vide 





tonic 








Sold by ail Firat-claas Perfumers, 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W, 





















ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “ Lancet.”—* A convenient and valuable nemedy,” 

Dr. Thorowgood,— Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 
due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 
Paper.” 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affecti on; it is the only remedy which gave me 
permanent relief.” 

2s, od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O,O, to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 
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CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


a Ril 


Ta 4-1). and }-1b. Packets, 





BR BAK PAST, 
LUNCHEON, ‘and SUPPER. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons, 


CHOCOLAT - - MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere, 
are the 


JUNO CYCLES very best 


SOLE MAKERS, 
THE 











MACHINISTS 


co. Lrp., 


1892 Lists now 
ready, Post Free. 


Upwards of 50 
Patterns, 
JUNO PNEUMATIC, on i Ln cent, Cash Discount, or 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 








Ore KLE’S 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and cffectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made he althy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 











CocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 





Cock LE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 





(ocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOR HEARTBURN, 


~ New Illustrated Catalogue fe for yr 1892 no now ready 
(PHE GY N OF THE IE RIOD." 


Taam MARK. Re 
TIONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, eek MELBOL It NE, 1880 ; 


CALCUTTA, Is 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 


SS” 
TRAJECTORY UO GREAT ACCURACY 


RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 
Oto 50 guineas ; “200, "400, "450, "00, and "577 Bore 
tifles, non-fouling, cartri Uge ejecting —'3s0, 
,»and °220 bores, from 3 to 10 guineas; Single 
Hammerless, same bv es, 8 to 10 guineas, CAPE GU NS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
ball—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas; as B.L.’s from 10 to 30 guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 
barrels, choked or cy! nders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latter 
forming a!» attery of itself fc ir the man of moderate means ; "360 
to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shells, 
Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolve rs, 
the largest Stock in the Trade toG,. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
3: & 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, E sti tblished 1450 
Telegrams: “* Period, Rirmingham.”’ 


PATENT 


SPHINCTER GRIP 
CARDEN HOSE 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
DURABILITY OF STEEL. 
FLEXIBILITY OF INDIARUBBER. 
CANNOT KINK OR BURST. 
PRICE-LISTS FREE. 
SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE Co, Lro., 


9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOR BILE, | 


FOR INDIGESTION, | 
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TRADE MARK 


ave 
ta? 


TORPID LIVER eositivety cureo ay CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


TER. 
IVER 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Inijigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick 
Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 
regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take. Forty in a phial. 
PURELY. VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 
Established 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States In phials at 1s. 1id. 
Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 

British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY STREET. 


id NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.””—Loendon Medical Reeord. 





This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 


entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


Infants’ Bood. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 


required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be gee ca 4 adopted, 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
Medical Testimony and full Directions 


Sold evervwhere 


accompany each Tin, 2s.. 5s.. anid 108 


Price 6d., 1s.. 





| 
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THE MEXICAN. 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAT. 
CoLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHE MISTS’ & H AIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


es 
THE MEXICAN 
obtained In New 
DruG Co.,, 217, FULTON STREET, 


RENEWER may now be 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ists, 


HAIR 
York from the 
and all Drugg 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


(MAUDE MILLETT BRAND, 
REGISTERED). 





The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS a erie y 
SWEET, AND LAS LNG, 
Prices, 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, aad 

10,6 per Bottle. 

To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 
Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN 
and Sons, 31 and 32, Ber- 
nore Street, vs and 91-95, 
City Road, E. , London, 


TIME CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouses for ascertaining the time worked 
i by Employes. 
WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E., 


LEWELLAN MACHINE CO., BRISTOL. 


PATENT CORSCTS 
Are the Eest. 
Prepared bya Newana 


Special Scientvic Proc: 8s, 
rariaer 

IZODS coustre Medicai opinion recommends them 
for THE HEALTH. 

Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous Ses they ' 
passed for COMFORT. STYLE 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box. Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
and see you get them, as bad makes 
are oftensold orsake of extra profit, 

Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


E. IZOD & SON, 
80, Milk St., London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 


HAY FEVER 


AND 


by 











1 


cP 
Shs 




















Why suffer from these distressing complaints, whcn 


| JOY’S CIGARETTES will immediately relieve, and 


a little pefseverance will radically cure you? Highly 
recommended by the most eminent physicians. All 
Chemists and Stores; per box of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6d, 
Post free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London; Paris Dépét: BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix. 





BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Ge gly wy whol$FmO 


Corfe Lheone/ty/- 4 


Lancet. 














The late Eari of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction sane testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 
British Depot 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 




















J Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson, 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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HAY WILL BE DEAR! 


Buy one of 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 


ROT-PROOF, WATERPROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


Strorgly recommended for their great durability. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 








TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (accie.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. _ 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 





ae Nehuavaagnaee™ Zw 
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LAYETTRS. 

HAND-MADE IN THE Best Sty.e, £11, £25, £47, £66. 

Set for Patterns, £333. Laysettes for India, £20, £37, &c. 

Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies’ Frocks, 
trimmed real Lace, &c. Goods sent on Spproral, With prices 
plainly marked, on receipt of reference or deposit. 

New Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered Swan- 
bill Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 


ADDLEYWY BOURN 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 
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For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 


restore Grey or Faded s 


Hair, in youth 
In 
arrests 








It 








With Poles, Ropes, and Blocks complete. 


A WEDDING BREAKFAST 


CAN BE GIVEN ON ANY.SCALE THAT MAY 
BE DESIRED IN ONE OF 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
WEDDING MARQUEES. 


Supplied in any part of Town or Country, with or 
without Tables, Seats, or Decorations. All disarrange- 
ment of furniture is thus avoided, and the rooms in the 
house are left free for reception of guests and display 
of presents. 


A GARDEN PARTY 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF TENTS. 


REFRESHMENT TENTS, BAND TENTS, 
UMBRELLA TENTS, DANCING TENTS, 
AWNINGS, TABLES, SEATS, LIGHTS, &c. 
BALLS AND DANCES 
MAY BE GIVEN IN 


BENJAMIN -EDGINGTON’S 
TEMPORARY- ROOMS. 


SUITED TO ANY NUMBERS. 
Fitted complete with every requisite, and erected 
anywhere. 


The Shakespeare Cot. 


b or age. 
, 4q Cases, 
Falling. A 10/6; of all 
causes Luxu- <s) Hairdressers 
riant Growth, is & and Chemists. 
permanent, & a L Circulars on 
perfectly & applica- 
harm- , 
tion. 
less a Wholesale a 
pe Agents: “> 
i. R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 4 
31-33, BeERNERS STREET, W., AY 
and 91-95, C1Ty ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 














Specialists 
Know . . 


That the hair should never be curled 
by hot irons. 


Hinde’s 
Hair Curlers 


SP Che Queen of Cocoas. 


— 
= 


es an m -  ' ie ~ 
Gold that oo meg can never be ‘4 SWI FT 9 CYCLES 


ZX THE LEADING MACHINES. 














used cold, create the present fashion- 
Sole Manufacturers— able Wavy Curls 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., LTD. 


WORKS: COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 


Gradual Payments. Order Forms on Application, 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, 
carriage shape, fitted com- 
plete, 42s., 63s.; lined Silk, 


in five minutes: 


often in less. 





Ladies can have samples free, 


_ Address, enclosing one stamp, Hinde’s Limited, 





Patentees, Birmingham. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
| to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
| Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c, 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


and with Silver Fittings, 
84s.; with Silver and Ivory 
Fittings, 105s. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Moroee:, carriage shape, 
or in Hide Leather, Gladstone 
pattern, fitted complete, 42s., 
63s., 848., 105s. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Ge ntle- 
men, from 2 to 20 quineas. 





A NEW CHILD'S FOLDING BED. 


his new 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 
. ; 4 2 L, : Carriage paid to any sta- 
s is in one piece, which is stretched on to a frame, A ; WA tion in England on all orders 
forming such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress is : : over 20s. 
j 


PARKINS | 
ano GOTTO, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


invention is very strong and simple ; it can 
pieces and put together again: it 
compass, and weighs 15 lb. The 


ly taken to 


to a small 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &c. 

Hygienic, and pre= 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 

Materials, 


PRICE 


IN MOROCCO, LINED SILK, SILVER & IVORY FITTINGS, 


FIVE GUINEAS. 
ADAMS'S 


PRICE 


1/- 


In Three Tints, 





PATENT HEXAGON 


FOR LAWN-TENNIS. 


TENT, 





FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 


Otimen, d&e. 
Maxcractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 

















TRESTLE GOT. 2% 


COMPACT. 
For Price-Lists and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


LIGHT, 
SIMPLE, 





= = = ——= = 
An economical and lasting substitute 
Durability. 


for 


Hotels, &c., wherever there is great traffic. 








London Warehouse—4, RIDGMOUNT STREET, W.C. 
PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


2 


=4 
Ornamental Tile Pavements. Unsurpassed for 


Beautiful Patterns, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor-cloth or 
Linoleum, but are always retained as long as the fabric lasts. 
OUR NEW PARQUET DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES ARE UNAPPROACHABLE. 

The patterns are adaptable for all purposes—Halls, Corridors, Offices, Institutions, Galleries, 


It is easily laid. 


Sold by all the best Furnishing Houses. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, | 





Works—SCARBOROUGH. 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 

RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumera, 

Chemiata, &e, 
Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City R4., E.C.,London. 











HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


vulcanite stein,in leather-covered 
Free by Parcel Post in 


A. W. ABRAHAMS, Manufac- 
r of High-class Pipes, ; 
Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
Catalogue free, 


29, 


No. 194. 63, 6d, 


EAL GERMAN HoLitow GrouNnD 


REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle 5/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle . 7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 
FROM ALL DEALERS. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRET?, and CO., London, W. 
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